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by John Lodge 
Ambassador to Spain * 


This is my first report to my fellow Americans 
on my mission in Spain. In my report to you 
I shall try to give you my impressions about 
Spain, the Spanish people, the value of our 
agreements with them, and the prospects for our 
relations in the future. 

Before taking up with you the current aspects 
of our relations with the Spanish Government, 
I should like to sketch roughly in a few broad 
strokes some observations on the political and 
economic situation in Spain as I see it. A great 
many of the world’s governments with which we 
enjoy friendly and mutually beneficial relations 
are certainly not popular governments as we 
Americans understand that term. Indeed, I have 
always regarded the toleration and acceptance 
of differing or, if you will, dissident views as to 
government or religion as a basic tenet of inter- 
national relations. 

The distinguished writer José Maria Gironella 
in the preface to his book The Cypresses Believe 
in God says: 


Spain is an unknown country. Experience proves that 
it is hard to view my country impartially. Even writ- 
ers of high order succumb to the temptation to adulter- 
ate the truth, to treat our customs and our psychology 
as though everything about them were of a piece, of a 
single color. Legends and labels pile up; black Spain, 
inquisitorial Spain, beautiful Spain, tragic Spain, folk- 
loric Spain, unhappy Spain, a projection of Africa into 
the map of Europe. .. . 


I believe Spain has been misunderstood and 
misrepresented in our country many times over. 
Too often our impression of this intensely in- 
teresting and varied country has been limited to 





* Address made before the Connecticut Editorial Associ- 
ation at Darien, Conn., on Dec. 10. 
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Current Aspects of U. S.-Spanish Relations 


stories of bullfighters, dark-eyed beauties in 
mantillas, gypsy dancers, and castanets. This is 
as inaccurate a picture of Spain as the impres- 
sion, widespread in Europe, that all Americans 
are millionaires and that Ainericans spend most 
of their time fighting gangsters and crowning 
bathing beauties. Fascinating as all of these 
secondary features of the Spanish scene may be 
to the foreigner, they obscure the more signifi- 
cant and enduring aspects of Spanish life and 
character. What are these aspects? 

Spain is infinitely varied, racially and linguis- 
tically. Within a few hours you can pass from 
the green wooded valleys of Galicia and As- 
turias in the north to the arid, windswept table- 
land of Castile which occupies central Spain, or 
from the orange groves of the Valencian Coast 
through the endless silver-grey olive trees of 
Andalucia to the cork forests of Extremadura. 

The people vary like the landscape. It is hard 
to identify the sandy-haired factory worker of 
Barcelona or Bilbao, both of predominantly Cel- 
tic extraction, with the dark, Moorish profile of 
the Andalusian girl carrying a jug of water on 
her head from the village fountain. Spaniards 
differ also in the languages they speak. Al- 
though Castilian predominates and is readily 
understood throughout the peninsula, the Gali- 
cians and the Catalans both have languages of 
their own, the former very close to Portuguese 
and the latter—Catalan—derived from the old 
Provencal French. There is also the strange 
Basque tongue, whose precise origin is shrouded 
in the mists of history but which is still spoken 
in the northern Basque provinces, where it serves 
as the rallying point for this intensely regional- 
ist segment of the population. 
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Characteristics of Spanish People 


But within this variety there are, I believe, 
certain common and constant traits which charac- 
terize the Spaniards as a people. One which 
particularly impresses the foreigner living in 
Spain is the dignified cordiality encountered 
everywhere. This cordiality is not of the “hail- 
fellow-well-met” type but tempered by a grave 
politeness hard to match anywhere else in the 
world. A Spaniard’s friendship is not given 
lightly or superficially but only after the estab- 
lishment of a relationship of mutual confidence 
and respect. This is part of the Spaniard’s in- 
tense sense of personal honor and pride. When 
a Spaniard’s word has been formally given, he 
means it and sticks to it. 

Our talented fellow citizen, Temple Fielding 
of Stamford, who has spent a great deal of time 
in Spain, has this to say about Spaniards in his 
Travel Guide to Europe: 

They’ve got something that has almost vanished from 
this complex, high-pressure civilization of ours, the time 
to reflect, the capacity to find joy in reflection, and the 
peace of mind that only mental tranquillity can bring. 

Enjoying comparatively few of the material 
benefits of the modern world, the Spaniard is in- 
clined to place Jess value on the practical, physical 
things in life. To him, the manner in which a 
gift is proffered or an act performed may be more 
important than the object itself. We must get 
to know the Spanish people better, and they us, 
in order to broaden and deepen the relationship 
which has been so auspiciously established. The 
achievement of this goa] is as much a matter of 
successful psychological relations as it is of the 
continuation of ordinary diplomatic relations. 

In this task the members of this distinguished 
audience and their colleagues of the press else- 
where in the United States can play a particularly 
valuable role in creating the indispensable climate 
of reciproca] familiarity and understanding. 

During the months which I have spent in Spain 
I have found that often the humblest newspaper 
story, if accurately and sympathetically written, 
or the most modest Jecture in the United States 
on contemporary Spain can weigh significantly 
in the balance of Spanish-American relations. 
This is a field in which you ladies and gentlemen 
of the press are especially competent. You can 
contribute in a most positive and constructive way 
to the accomplishment of our foreign policy aims 
in Spain. 
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A realization which I have found helpful in 
understanding Spain and its political traditions 
is that this very old land, located on the periphery 
of Europe and associated over several hundred 
years with North African peoples, never went 
through, or was influenced only very slightly by, 
two of the philosophical experiences which are 
fundamental to the origin of our country and of 
our way of thinking. I am referring to the pro- 
found changes in thought which grew out of 18th 
century rationalism and the French Revolution. 

Similarly the impact of the 19th century indus- 
trial revolution upon Spain’s economic and social 
fabric was not nearly so far-reaching as in other 
countries of Western Europe, in Great Britain, 
or in the United States. But there were com- 
pelling physical and topographical reasons for 
this. The Iberian Peninsula is broken up geo- 
graphically by a series of diagonal mountain 
ranges which separate one region from another 
and which have always made communications 
slow and difficult; and while there are fertile river 
valleys, a great central portion of the country 
consists of the high, largely arid Castilian pla- 
teau. This “lofty, spacious, and barren” region 
will support only dry-farming crops, and these 
must be painstakingly wrested from a recalcitrant 
soil. 

Added to these natural handicaps is the even 
more debilitating one, for a predominantly agri- 
cultural country like Spain, of a generally poor 
and very unevenly distributed rainfall. Al- 
though narrow coastal belts in the north and to 
the east enjoy sufficient rain to support a variety 
of crops, in great reaches of the peninsula—close 
to two-thirds, in fact—the rainfall is equivalent 
to that of the American Southwest. 

One need only travel a few miles outside of 
Madrid into the Castilian countryside during the 
time of the wheat harvesting to believe oneself 
back in biblical times. In village after village the 
grain has been spread out on circular stone thresh- 
ing floors over which a kind of sled is drawn by a 
patient mule. Later, when the grain has been 
sufficiently separated, it is pitchforked into the air 
so that the wind will blow the straw and husks to 
one side. But for all the painstaking antiquity 
of this process you are sure to get a cheerful wave 
of greeting from the winnowers. ‘The Spaniards 
may be poor, but they are as uniformly cheerful 
as any people I know. 

Given these physical factors and the historic 
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tradition of Spain, there are many valid reasons 
why Spain has developed along economic, social, 
and political lines that are quite different from 
those we have followed in the United States. This 
does not mean, however, that we cannot work 
closely together in a fruitful alliance founded on 
mutual respect and on the larger concept of the 
defense of the Western World from the onslaught 
of Communist imperialism. 

From a strategic point of view, but also politi- 
cally and psychologically, Spain stands at the 
crossroads of some of the world’s most vital areas 
and turbulent currents. The Iberian Peninsula 
faces Africa to the south and Europe to the north; 
the Atlantic Ocean lies on its northwestern shores 
and the Mediterranean to the east; it has strong 
linguistic and religious ties with the Hispanic 
world overseas; it is perhaps as well or better able 
to understand the Arab approach to life than any 
other European country; and, finally, Spain now 
has strong bonds of defensive alliance with the 
United States. 


U.S. Agreements With Spain 


A little over 2 years ago, in September 1953, fol- 
lowing a year and a half of exploratory study and 
negotiation which began after the trip of the late 
Admiral Forrest Sherman to Madrid in 1951, our 
Government and the Government of Spain signed 
three agreements.? The first of these concerned 
the establishment and construction in Spain, for 
the joint defensive use of our two countries, of 
five military bases—four air and one naval. The 
second agreement provided for American mili- 
tary equipment. Because of its civil war from 
1936 to 1939, and a virtual blockade during 5 years 
of World War II, Spain was not in a position to 
supply or produce the arms necessary to defend 
the bases. The third and last agreement governed 
a commensurate amount of what is called defense- 
support aid, that is, economic assistance for 
Spain in strengthening those sectors of her econ- 
omy—key industries, communications, transporta- 
tion system, agriculture—which are related to the 
effective functioning of the new complex of bases. 

Although the signing of these agreements may, 
on the surface, seem an obvious act of self-interest 
on the part of both countries, its achievement was 
& question of much greater complexity and more 


* BULLETIN of Oct. 5, 1953, p. 435. 
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lasting significance than any simple physical 
arrangement. 

The days when we affirmed our own neutrality 
are not so long past as to have erased the memory 
of the motives and reactions which led us to try 
to avoid what we then considered dangerous “for- 
eign entanglements.” A similar desire to avoid 
foreign entanglement gripped the Spanish people 
and its Government well through the end of 
World War II. Although under considerable 
pressure from Hitler throughout the Second 
World War to join the Axis, Spain adhered to a 
policy of neutrality. 

Aside from a defensive alliance made with her 
next-door neighbor, Portugal, in 1939, dictated 
by the obvious geographical necessity of defend- 
ing the Iberian Peninsula, the agreements of 1953 
with the United States are the first major foreign 
military alliance entered into by Spain in her 
modern history. The reason is that, despite her 
isolation, she understands the true nature of the 
Communist danger to world peace and the urgent 
need to be strong and ready to meet its challenge. 

Spain’s postwar foreign relations have developed 
along four main lines, two of which we have al- 
ready noted: the Iberian defensive pact with 
Portugal, which provides for joint military and 
political consultation, and action if necessary; 
and the base, military, and economic aid agree- 
ments with the United States. 

The other two principal directions in which 
Spain has sought to strengthen her international 
ties have been the “Hispanic” one, that is, toward 
Latin America, implemented through the foster- 
ing of her historical, cultural, and religious ties 
with the “sister republics” of Central and South 
America; and toward the Arab world through an 
active policy of rapprochement with the Moslem 
countries, using as a bridge her favorable relation- 
ships with the Moroccan peoples of North Africa. 
yradually certain other Western nations, as they 
too became convinced of the real danger of Com- 
munist imperialism, became more understanding 
and appreciative of Spain’s value in the defense 
of the West. 

Accordingly, in 1950 the United Nations, by 
resolution, lifted the ostracism it had voted against 
Spain in 1946. In 1952 Spain was voted into 
Unesco. From the status of almost an interna- 
tional pariah under U.N. condemnation at the 
close of World War II, Spain today has a de- 
fense agreement with the United States, has con- 
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cluded a concordat with the Vatican, is a member 
of all the important U.N. specialized agencies, and 
is overwhelmingly endorsed for admission to the 
organization itself.* 

So much for the background to our present re- 
lations with Spain. How are our agreements 
working out? 


Success of Base and Training Programs 


In the base program Spanish cooperation is 
very good indeed. I have inspected the major 
projects now being constructed in Spain. The 
quality of the work by the Spanish subcontractors 
is very impressive and the rate of construction 
that has been established is most satisfactory. The 
job is being done with the care needed to insure 
the worth and durability of the bases and at a 
speed that is consistent both with economy and 
the need for strengthening our defenses. The 
Spanish Government also has gone out of its way 
to fulfill its commitments, some of which—such 
as the requisition of large areas of fertile land— 
are onerous indeed. 

With regard to military aid for the Spanish 
armed services, U.S. military officials report most 
favorably on the progress made by those services 
in handling and caring for the new U.S. equip- 
ment. 

In training, the Spaniards are showing up well. 
Eighty percent of the Spanish students sent to 
technical Air Force training courses in the United 
States have graduated in the top 10 percent of 
their classes—an outstanding record. 

While the Minister of the Army, General Agus- 
tin Mufioz Grandes, was touring installations in 
this country, he was told by a senior officer at the 
Army school at Fort Sill, Oklahoma, that the two 
Spanish officers enrolled in the communications 
course stood near the top of their class. Similar 
favorable comments come to us from U.S. military 
technical schools in West Germany. 

I can assure you that the bases are coming 
along well and that the Spanish armed forces are 
justifying our high expectations. 


Defense-Support Economic Aid 


Now I should like to report on the problem in- 
volved in the third agreement with Spain, namely, 
defense-support economic aid. When we began 


* Spain was one of the group of 16 new members ad- 
mitted to the U.N. on Dec. 14. 
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a base construction program in Spain and under. 
took to provide the Spaniards with arms to help 
defend these bases, we assumed problems in the 
economic field which had to be solved in order to 


achieve these objectives. First, it was necessary 
to insure that the base construction program would 
not upset the marginal Spanish economy. Spain’s 
per capita gross national product is $260 per year, 
or somewhat less than half the average of other 
European countries and about one-seventh of ours. 

Although Spain has made great strides in de- 
veloping her industries—and the country has 
appreciable mineral resources—nevertheless, dur- 
ing the past 50 years, and more so in the last 20, 
her badly needed foreign exchange earnings have 
been derived principally from agricultural ex- 
ports, foremost among them olives, olive oil, and 
citrus fruit. It is well recognized that an econ- 
omy which depends mainly on agriculture is 
highly vulnerable. Two years of poor rainfall, 
such as Spain experienced in 1951 and 1952, or an 
abnormally cold winter like that of 1953-54, 
when freezing weather in southern Spain de- 
stroyed great portions of the olive and orange 
crops, result inexorably in well-nigh disastrous 
shortages. It is a striking illustration of this 
situation to note that the losses in badly needed 
foreign exchange resulting from the freeze a year 
ago equaled the total economic aid we granted 
Spain that year. 

A large construction program in Spain without 
defense-support assistance might well produce 
greatly increased inflationary pressures which, 
among other bad results, would raise the cost of 
building the bases. This has been avoided. 


- 


~ 


In addition, however, if a mutual defense pact | 


wih Spain was to be worth while over any length 
of time, it would have to help Spain build up its 
domestic economy. Spain would need economic 
aid both to maintain the added military strength 
resulting from our delivery of weapons to the 
Spanish armed forces and to combat inflationary 
tendencies brought on by base construction ex- 
penditures. Concern only for the immediate in- 
flationary effects of the base construction program 
without providing for longer-range economic sta- 
bility also would be shortsighted and would have 
jeopardized for the future the heavy military 
investment we are now making. 


Defense-support assistance, therefore, has been | 


used in two ways: one, to provide raw materials 
and agricultural commodities to offset the infla- 
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tionary impact of base construction and, two, 
to provide capital equipment for sectors of the 
economy in which Spain is the weakest. For- 
tunately, the harsh necessities of the Spanish 
economy have coincided with the needs of the air 
and naval bases being constructed by the United 
States. Economic aid in Spain, which is being 
devoted in considerable part to transportation and 
electric power, is quite properly termed defense- 
support aid since its purpose is to strengthen our 
mutual defense effort. Without improvement, the 
railroads, for instance, could not provide adequate 
communications from port areas to the military 
bases. Spain’s highways, though in relatively 
better condition than its railway system, fall far 
short of the requirements both of the civilian 
economy and of the military program. Road- 
building equipment is being furnished in the aid 
program, and it is being used on those roads and 
highways which are of importance to the joint 
Spanish-American military line of communica- 
tions. 


Economic Aid a Good Investment 


Two concrete examples are illustrative of the 
extent to which the military and the economic are 
closely interrelated in our Spanish program. A 
modern fuel pipeline, reaching from Cadiz to 
Zaragoza across two-thirds of the country, from 
the southern coast to within a few miles of the 
northeastern border, is in process of construction. 
Similarly, work has begun on the creation of an 
ultramodern telecommunications network to link 
the bases and thus greatly amplify and improve 
the existing Spanish communications system. 
Fuel pipeline and communications systems can 
also serve important civilian peacetime needs. 

It is, I think, particularly gratifying that, in 
these days of necessarily vast and uneconomic in- 
vestment in military establishments and equip- 
ment, at least a part of this terrible cost can also 
serve peaceful civilian ends. 

There is another reason why I think our eco- 
nomic assistance to Spain is a good investment. 
One of the terms of the 1953 economic aid agree- 
ment was that the U.S. would receive for its own 
uses, primarily to pay the peseta costs of base con- 
struction, the local currency equivalent or coun- 
terpart of 70 percent of the dollar aid advanced. 
If these pesetas were not available, the U.S. would 
have to spend on base construction an additional 
amount of dollars equivalent to the value of these 
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pesetas. In other words, every dollar of economic 
assistance costs the U.S. taxpayer only about 30 
cents. 

Though not directly related to the military-base 
and defense-support programs, there is still 
another way in which the Spanish program, in its 
economic aspects, is helping the U.S. Spain is 
becoming a good customer for our surplus agri- 
cultural commodities. Under the administration’s 
program to expand markets for American farm 
products, the U.S. can sell abroad surplus agri- 
cultural commodities for currencies of other coun- 
tries, if such sales do not “unduly interfere” with 
the traditional markets of other friendly coun- 
tries. In the past Spain has not had enough 
foreign exchange to purchase all the agricultural 
commodities she actually needed. Our sales, there- 
fore, can be expanded at a rapid rate without in- 
terfering with the normal marketings of other 
friendly countries. 

Under this program Spain so far has made pur- 
chases amounting to $31.5 million, and substantial 
additional sales are anticipated. To date, we have 
kept 50 percent of the peseta proceeds to meet U.S. 
expenses in Spain for economic development. 
Surplus agricultural commodities in storage cost 
the taxpayer money; selling them now for 50 
percent cash and 50 percent long-term credit, thus 
eliminating carrying charges, is good business for 
us, and it helps Spain to fill some of her greatest 
needs. In addition, these sales are paving the 
way for the future when, with our help, the Span- 
ish economy is strong enough to permit her to buy 
needed American products in the normal way. 


Prospects for the Future 

I come now toa part of my report to you that is, 
I think, of particular interest—the prospects for 
the future of U.S.Spanish relations. Increas- 
ingly important as the material ties between our 
two countries have become—the base construction 
program, the economic, military, and technical 
aid—these things are only part of integral friend- 
ship. There are stronger and deeper bonds of 
understanding and culture which link us together. 

Vast areas of our hemisphere, notably in South 
and Central America and in the great Southwest 
of our own land, were discovered, explored, colon- 
ized, and settled by people from Spain. In the 
Americas, next to the English language the Span- 
ish tongue is the most widespread. Spanish 
customs and traditions have had a marked effect 
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upon our own culture. Both our cultures, com- 
mitted as they are to enduring spiritual values, 
have produced a joint determination to resist 
Soviet aggression. 

The agreements of 1953 are being carried out in 
a spirit of loyalty and mutual respect on both sides. 
I can say to you with pride that Americans today 
in Spain are popular and well received. 

Only recently the visit to Spain of our dis- 
tinguished Secretary of State, John Foster 
Dulles, and the marked cordiality with which 
he was welcomed, demonstrated to the world the 
growing closeness of our relations with this proud 
and ancient land. Our great President, Dwight 
D. Eisenhower, is not only admired but loved 
by the people of Spain. 

I believe that our partnership with Spain now 
has a sound foundation and that the prospects 
for the future are very good indeed. 

On our part I believe that of course we should 
carry through with our commitments concerning 
the bases, and I am convinced that at the same 
time we should provide the defense-support eco- 
nomic aid required in connection with this 
program. 

On the part of Spain, I believe that we shall 
continue to find the excellent cooperation and 
soldierly qualities desirable in partners in a joint 
undertaking in which the security of hundreds 
of millions of people is involved. 

The bases themselves will be of the greatest 
strategic importance. The other nations of West- 
ern Europe will, in my opinion, come to appre- 
ciate and welcome this vital contribution to the 
defense of the West from sudden aggression. It 
is a formidable bulwark which we are building, 
and the criticism leveled against us by the Com- 
munists points up its value. I am confident that 
you will support this important undertaking. 

J am honored that our President has entrusted 
to me the task of Ambassador to Spain. It is a 
splendid opportunity for public service. 

Spain, toughened by ordeal in the fiery cruci- 
ble of a bitter civil war, will continue by our 
side—a dependable anti-Communist ally. I think 
it is encouraging and entirely right that, as we 
Americans attempt to discharge the massive re- 
sponsibilities of leadership of the anti-Communist 
world, we should have at our side this loyal friend 
and gallant ally—Spain. 

“Secretary Dulles wade an official visit to Madrid on 
Nov. J 
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U.S. Restates Views cn 
Soviet Obligations in Germany 


Following are the texts of a statement issued by 
the U.S. Embassy at Bonn on December 16 and a 
letter from Ambassador James B. Conant de- 
livered on the same date to Georgi Pushkin, senior 
Soviet diplomatic representative in the Soviet 
Zone of Germany, together with a letter dated De- 
cember 14 from Ambassador Pushkin to the U.S., 
French, and British Ambassadors to the Federal 
Republic. The French and British Embassies on 
December 16 replied to the Soviet representative's 
communication with similar statements and letters. 


U.S. Embassy Statement of December 16 


THe letter from Mr. Pushkin of December 14 
merely restates the Soviet position as set out in the 
exchange of letters between Mr. Zorin and Herr 
Bolz on September 20. At that time the three 
Western Powers made clear to the Soviet Govern- 
ment in their notes of October 31 that they con- 
tinued to hold the Soviet Government responsible 
for the obligations assumed by it in the quadripar- 
tite agreements regarding Germany, including 
Berlin. This remains the position of the United 
States Government. 


Mr. Conant’s Letter of December 16 


Dear Mr. Pusuxin: I acknowledge receipt of 
your letter of December 14. The position of my 
Government has already been made clear in its 
note to the Soviet Government of October 3, 1955, 
namely that it continues to hold the Soviet Gov- 
ernment responsible for the obligations assumed 
by it under quadripartite agreements on the sub- 
ject of Germany, including Berlin. 

The attitude of my Government remains un- 
changed. 

Sincerely yours, 
James B. Conant 


Mr. Pushkin’s Letter of December 14 
{ Unofficial! translation] 

Deak Mr. AMBASSADOR: I acknowledge the receipt of 
your letter of December 1 of this year.* This letter defends 
the action of a group of American citizens who used an 
automobile equipped with an unregistered radio trans 


* BuLiterin of Oct. 17, 1955, p. 616. 
*1bid., Dee. 19, 1955. p. 1018. 
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mitter on the territory of East Berlin under violation of 
the laws which are valid in the German Democratic 
Republic. 

I know that the commandant of the American garrison 
of West Berlin, Major General Dasher, has been given an 
appropriate explanation, in which it was stated that the 
matter falls fully and completely under the competence 
of the presidium of the People’s Police of East Berlin. 

Concerning the other questions mentioned in your letter, 
I deem it necessary to tell you that under the treaty con- 
cluded September 20 between the German Democratic 
Republic and the Soviet Union, the German Democratic 
Republic exercises full and complete jurisdiction on its 
whole territory and regulates all questions arising from 
its relations with the German Federal Republic as well 
as with other states. 

From the above-mentioned treaty and the documents 
relating to it—whose texts have been brought to the 
attention of the Governments of the United States, Britain 
and France—it can be seen that the German Democratic 
Republic exercises the guarding and control on the borders 
of the German Democratic Republic, the line of demarca- 
tion between the German Democratic Republic and the 
German Federal Republic, on the outer ring of Greater 
Berlin, in Berlin, as well as on the lines of communica- 
tion between the German Federal Republic and West 
Berlin. 

In this connection it is well known that agreements 
exist between the Governments of the Soviet Union and 
the German Democratic Republic that the control of 
traffic of armed forces personnel and freight of the gar- 
risons of the United States, Britain and France stationed 
in West Berlin between the German Federal Republic 
and West Berlin will be exercised temporarily until con- 
clusion of an appropriate agreement by the command of 
the group of Soviet forces in Germany. 

Sincerely yours, 
G. PUSHKIN 


Deadline Extended for Filing 
Property Claims in Austria 


Press release 713 dated December 28 


Information has been received by the Depart- 
ment of State that the deadline has been extended 
for filing claims in Austria under certain laws re- 
lating to restitution of property seized during the 
period of German occupation. The extension 
provides that such claims may be filed up to July 
31, 1956, whereas the deadline had previously been 
December 81, 1955.1 The extension of time for fil- 
ing is applicable only in regard to the following 
types of claims: 


(1) Claims to property of which foundations 
and funds were deprived if such foundation or 


* BULLETIN of Nov. 7, 1955, p. 761 
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fund was dissolved during the German occupa- 
tion of Austria and if its status as a juridical per- 
son was not restored as of December 1, 1953. 
(2) Claims to property which was under pub- 
lic administration on June 30, 1952, or thereafter. 
(3) Claims which could not be enforced by rea- 
son of a fact existing outside of Austrian laws. 


Claims of the above types should be filed prior 
to July 31, 1956. Proceedings are formal and are 
commenced by the filing of a petition or complaint 
with the Finanzlandesdirektion (State Finance 
Office) where the property is located, or with the 
Rueckstellungskommission (Restitution Commis- 
sion) for the district in which the present owner of 
the property resides. It is suggested that claim- 
ants who wish to file claims under the Austrian 
Restitution Laws should consider obtaining Aus- 
trian legal advice to insure that their claims are 
correctly filed and processed with the appropriate 
restitution authority. 


Claims of Former Persecutees under Austrian 
State Treaty 

Persons wishing to file claims for property con- 
fiscated in Austria on account of the racial origin 
or religion of the owner are reminded that article 
26 of the State Treaty provides for restoration of 
property to former persecutees where such prop- 
erty was taken after March 13, 1938. Such claims 
should be filed prior to July 31, 1956, directly with 
the 

Austrian Federal Ministry of Finance, 
Himmelpfortgasse 8, 
Vienna I. 

Special Austrian Fund To Aid Former Persecutees 


Information has also been received that the Aus- 
trian Government has recommended to its Parlia- 
ment legislation to establish a special fund to pro- 
vide limited payments to former Austrian citizens 
or residents who were victims of Nazi persecution 
in Austria. Such payments will be made to per- 
sons residing presently outside Austria as a meas- 
ure to alleviate hardships arising from financial 
need, age, ill health, or other similar cireum- 
stances. Persons wishing to obtain information 
regarding this fund and the procedure for filing 
claims may communicate with the 


Committee for Jewish Claims on Austria 
Suite SOO, 270 Madison Avenue 


New York 16, N. Y 
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Benjamin Franklin the Diplomat 


wo hundred and fifty years ago, on 
January 17, 1706, a notable and ver- 
satile American was born: Benjamin 
Franklin, printer, writer, business- 
man, philanthropist, inventor, scientist, 
public official, statesman, and diplomat. 
Sometimes referred to as the first profes- 
sional Foreign Service officer of the United 
States, Franklin was as eminently successful 
in international relations as he was in the 
various other fields of enterprise to which 
at one time or another he devoted his 
endeavors. 

To an extent that was unique among 
Americans of the time, Franklin acquired 
diplomatic experience during the colonial 
period. For more than 15 years before the 
outbreak of the Revolution, he lived in Eng- 
land as the representative of the political 
and economic interests of certain of the 
American Colonies. From 1757 to 1762 
and from 1764 to 1775 he represented 
Pennsylvania in this manner; and he like- 
wise represented Georgia from 1768, New 
Jersey from 1769, and Massachusetts from 
1770. Under these appointments, and with 
his outstanding personality and reputation, 
he was in effect an ambassador extraordi- 
nary from the Colonies to Great Britain. 

Franklin was on the high seas homeward 
bound, after his mission as agent of the 
Colonies, when blood was shed at Lexington 
and Concord. On May 6, 1775, the day 
after his arrival at Philadelphia, he was 
chosen a member of the Continental Con- 
gress. On November 29, 1775, the Con- 
gress appointed him one of a committee of 
five “for the sole purpose of corresponding 
with our friends in Great Britain, Ireland, 
and other parts of the world.” This com- 
mittee is usually regarded as the first stage 
in the development of what is now the De- 
partment of State. 

Soon after the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, which he had helped to draft, Franklin 
began his service as a diplomatic representa- 
tive of the new Nation. On September 28, 
1776, he was commissioned by the Congress 
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one of three Joint Commissioners to the 
Court of France, with full powers to nego- 
tiate treaties. He arrived in France the fol- 
lowing December, and he remained abroad 
under this and subsequent diplomatic ap- 
pointments until July 12, 1785. Although 
named additionally Commissioner to the 
Court of Spain on January 2, 1777, he never 
entered upon this assignment. Together 
with his two fellow Commissioners to 
France, he signed on February 6, 1778, with 
the Plenipotentiary of Louis XVI, the first 
three treaties entered into by the United 
States. One of these was the alliance that 
brought France into the Revolutionary War. 

On September 14, 1778, the Congress 
elected Franklin its sole representative to 
the Court of France, with the rank and title 
of Minister Plenipotentiary. This was the 
first appointment of a minister plenipoten- 
tiary in the American diplomatic service. 

In the years that followed the Congress 
gave him additional assignments. On June 
15, 1781, he was commissioned one of five 
Joint Commissioners to negotiate a treaty 
of peace with Great Britain, and in this ca- 
pacity he signed preliminary articles of 
peace on November 30, 1782, and the defin- 
itive treaty of peace on September 3, 1783. 
On September 28, 1782, he was commis- 
sioned Minister Plenipotentiary to negotiate 
a treaty of amity and commerce with 
Sweden; on April 3, 1783, he signed such 
a treaty. On May 12, 1784, he was com- 
missioned one of three Joint Ministers Plen- 
ipotentiary to negotiate treaties of amity and 
commerce with European countries and with 
the Barbary states; and under this commis- 
sion he signed a treaty with Prussia on July 
9, 1785. Three days later he brought his 
mission to a close and left Paris on his last 
trip home. 

The portrait on the opposite page is by 
Joseph-Sifréde Duplessis, who also made a 
number of other portraits of Franklin. 
This one was painted in France in 1783, 
when Franklin, at the age of 77, was at the 
culmination of his diplomatic career. 
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Chinese Communist Complaint 
Concerning Student 


Press release 714 dated December 30 


The Department of State is investigating a 
Chinese Communist complaint that a student for- 
merly attending the University of Missouri has 
been prevented from leaving the United States by 
being confined to a mental institution. The com- 
plaint was received at the American Consulate 
General in Geneva from the Communist represent- 
ative, Wang Ping-nan, on December 28 and by the 
American Red Cross in Washington, D. C., in a 
telegram from the Chinese Communist Red Cross 
on December 29.1 

The former student is Liu Yung-ming, who is 
presently a patient in the Missouri State Hospital 
No. 4 at Farmington, Mo. Preliminary investi- 
gation has disclosed that Liu was a student at the 
University of Missouri in May 1949, when he was 
committed to the State Hospital through court 
procedure instituted by the foreign student ad- 
viser of the University of Missouri. Hospital 
physicians diagnosed his case as chronic schizo- 
phrenia. 

The U. S. Immigration Service obtained a de- 
portation order against Liu on January 29, 1951, 
but deportation could not be carried out due to 
the impossibility of obtaining travel documenta- 
tion which would assure his acceptance elsewhere. 

Hospital officials state that the only correspond- 
ence received concerning him was from his father, 
Y. W. Liu of Hong Kong, who asked that the hos- 
pital continue to care for him. Expense of caring 
for Liu has been borne by the State Hospital, al- 
though the hospital authorities recently wrote to 
Liu’s father to ask whether he could contribute 
a part of this cost. Hospital authorities were un- 
able to recall any correspondence from Liu’s wife 
to the hospital. 

At the time that Liu was committed to the State 
Hospital there were no restrictions of any kind 
on the departure of Chinese. Following the out- 
break of the Korean war, preventive departure 
orders were issued with respect to a smal] number 
of Chinese with technical training, but no such 
order was ever issued against Liu. 

The Department is consulting with the Ameri- 
can Red Cross as to appropriate disposition of 
Liu’s case. 





* Text of note not printed. 
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Survey of Mekong River 


The International Cooperation Administration 
announced on November 26 that, at the request of 
the Governments of Cambodia, Laos, Thailand, 
and Viet-Nam, it will help finance a reconnaissance 
survey to explore the potentialities of the Mekong 
River for immediate and long-range development. 

The Bureau of Reclamation, U. S. Department 
of the Interior, will make the survey. Ica will 
pay the dollar costs, estimated at $50,000, and the 
Governments of Cambodia, Laos, Thailand, and 
Viet-Nam will pay local currency costs and pro- 
vide other assistance for the survey. 

The Mekong is believed to hold considerable pos- 
sibilities for improvement and development in the 
fields of navigation, irrigation, power, and domes- 
tic water supplies. It is one of the world’s longest 
waterways, comparable to the Mississippi River 
in length and volume. 

To make the survey, the Bureau of Reclamation 
under an agreement with Ica will send six Amer- 
ican river-development experts to Southeast Asia. 
They will present a report next spring with recom- 
mendations for improvements and projects which 
could be undertaken along the 1,620 miles of the 
Mekong from the Communist China border to its 
mouth on the South China Sea. (Another 1,000 
miles of the river is in Communist China.) 

The Mekong survey project is an outstanding 
example of cooperation among governments of 
Southeast Asia for mutual betterment in the eco- 
nomic sphere. Any regional developmental proj- 
ects which cut across political boundaries can only 
be undertaken through cooperative action among 
the several governments involved. Such coopera- 
tive projects often offer far greater benefits than 
can be realized by the various governments work- 
ing independently. 

The Mekong River flows for 2,600 miles from its 
source in the snow-covered mountain ranges of the 
great plateau of Tibet through China to Burma, 


Laos, and Thailand, forming parts of the borders 


of these countries. It continues through tropical 


Cambodia and Viet-Nam to the South China Sea. |! 


The primary objective of the reconnaissance 
survey is to bring together all basic information 
and all previous plans for development of the 
potentials of the river, to forecast potential devel- 
opments apparently worthy of investigation, and 
to establish guidelines for further specialized en- 
gineering surveys. 
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The reconnaissance will point out any initial 
simple, low-cost projects that can be undertaken at 
an early date to enhance the economic well-being 
of the people in the Mekong watershed, such as 
minor improvements of sections of the river for 
navigation, improvements for flood protection for 
inhabitants of the lower river areas, extension of 
flood irrigation in the lower areas, simple pilot 
irrigation schemes on a demonstration basis, and 
provision of adequate transport craft and river 
port and portage facilities to increase navigation 
along the river and reduce transportation costs. 

Long-range possibilities which will be consid- 
ered in the reconnaissance include potentials for 
hydroelectric power either on the main stream or 
its tributaries; development of irrigation in the 
northeast Thailand plateau from the waters of 
the Mae Nam Mun River, a tributary ; and major 
increases in irrigation in the lower reaches of the 
river. Recommendations will be made regarding 
long-term engineering and economic studies that 
are necessary before major developmental projects 
can be properly undertaken. 

Flood control may be found necessary to reduce 
losses of life and property which result from the 
river’s extraordinary overflowing on an average 
of once every 9 years. Rainfall in the area is 
heavy, ranging from 40 to 100 inches. 

No assistance is currently scheduled for devel- 
opment projects on the Mekong, but Ica said that a 
reconnaissance survey such as is being undertaken 
would be necessary before any national or inter- 
national projects could be wisely planned to put 
the river to use for the benefit of the people of the 
four countries. 


U.S. Helps Combat Flood Suffering 
in Pakistan 


The International Cooperation Administration 
announced on December 11 that the U.S. Gov- 
ernment was rushing emergency medical supplies, 
blankets, and warm clothing to Pakistan by air 
and sea to combat sickness and cold-weather suf- 
fering in the wake of recent disastrous floods in 
West Pakistan. The supplies, gifts of the Amer- 
ican people, are being sent to assist the hundreds 
of thousands of people affected by the flooding of 
the Ravi and Sutlej rivers. 

The first of 12 American commercial aircraft 
carrying initial supplies had already arrived in 
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Pakistan, and others were to follow within a few 
days. The air cargo will be followed by sea ship- 
ments of additional supplies. 

Emergency supplies to combat cold-weather 
suffering include 70,000 wool blankets, 100,000 
wind-resistant jackets, 100,000 wool overcoats, 
100,000 pairs of trousers, and 30,000 sweaters. 
The medical supplies include 50,000 vials of peni- 
cillin; 5 million vitamin tablets; 100 tons of DDT 
to be used in malaria control ; 18,300,000 paludrine 
tablets, an antimalaria drug; 25,000 cakes of 
carbolic soap; and 200,000 meparcine tablets. 

The Ica has also turned over more than 14 tons 
of sulphanilimide and sulfadiazine, 1 million 
yards of bandage, 36 tons of warm clothing, and 
2,000 blankets to the American Red Cross for 
shipment to the Pakistan Red Cross. 


Distributing Agricultural Surpluses 


Secretary of Agriculture Ezra Taft Benson an- 
nounced on December 14 that wheat, corn, rice, and 
dry beans will be made available immediately to 
U.S. charitable agencies for foreign relief purposes 
and also to eligible domestic outlets. Secretary 
Benson said : 


This is a further important step in our program to 
benefit farmers and others in this country, as well as to 
help our friends overseas. Increasing the distribution 
of these products will serve to provide needed food to the 
hungry throughout the world from our U.S. surpluses. 
I am happy that we have been able to complete the lengthy 
arrangements leading to this announcement during this 
appropriate period between Thanksgiving and Christmas. 
We know from personal meetings and from our mail that 
our United States farmers are proud and delighted to be 
able to share their abundance with the less fortunate 
both at home and abroad. 

These donations will continue to be made in a manner to 
be of maximum assistance to the hungry people of the 
world, to persons who need them and would not otherwise 
get them or get enough of them. The distribution will 
continue to be made through the U.S. welfare agencies, 18 
of which are currently distributing food in 67 countries 
abroad. The foods will continue to be distributed over- 
seas with full recognition of their American origin, iden- 
tified as “gifts of the people of the United States.” 


The action adds wheat and corn to the commod- 
ities being made available to nonprofit school lunch 
programs and other eligible outlets in this country ; 
rice and dry beans are already being distributed to 
such outlets. It also makes all four products avail- 
able to U.S. private welfare agencies for foreign 
relief distribution. 
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U.S. Completes Action Required 
for Membership in IFC 


The International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development (World Bank) on December 5 an- 
nounced that the United States on that date com- 
pleted the action required for membership in the 
International Finance Corporation, the proposed 
new affiliate of the World Bank.t George M. 
Humphrey, Secretary of the Treasury, signed the 
Articles of Agreement of the International Fi- 
nance Corporation and deposited with the bank 
an Instrument of Acceptance signed by President 
Eisenhower on behalf of the U.S. Government. 

The United States was the third country to 
complete this process, the first two being Canada 
and Iceland. The bank announced on December 
16 that Egypt and Ecuador had completed action, 
and on January 10 that Australia, Costa Rica, 
Mexico, and the United Kingdom had completed 
action. 

The charter of the International Finance Cor- 
poration requires a minimum membership of 30 
countries, together subscribing at least $75 million, 
before the corporation can begin operations. The 
capital subscriptions of the nine countries which 
have now completed action amount to $56,761,000. 

The governments of 38 other member countries 
of the bank have indicated their intention of 
joining the Irc. In almost all cases legislation is 
required to enable these governments to adhere 
to the new corporation, and the following coun- 
tries have already passed the domestic legislation 
authorize membership: Haiti, India, 
The 
prospective capital subscriptions of these six coun- 
sills authorizing member- 


required to 
Nicaragua, Norway, Panama, and Peru. 
tries total $5,212,000. 
ship are in an advanced stage of the legislative 
process in a number of other countries. 


World Bank Loan to Honduras 
for Highway System 


The World Bank on December 22 announced 
that it made a loan of $4.2 million to Honduras 
on that date to enable a highway maintenance or- 
ganization to be set up and to begin operations. 

* For the President’s message to Congress recommend- 
ing U.S. participation and a summary of the principal 
features of the Irc, see BULLETIN of May 23, 1955, p. 844. 
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The loan will also finance preliminary engineering 
studies for the improvement and new construction 
of various sections of two important trunk roads, 
the Northern and Western Highways. 

The lack of an adequate transport system 
seriously hampers the economic development of 
Honduras. 
bilities, especially in agriculture, livestock, and 
timber, but in the absence of transport and of 
sufficient population these areas are practically 
undeveloped at present. 

Of the 1,600 miles of roads in Honduras only 


Several areas have important possi- ’ 


. . ° , 
20 miles are paved. The basic network consists 


of five trunk highways, all in need of improve- 
ment, and in some cases relocation, to make pos- 
sible their conversion into first-class paved high- 
ways. The two trunk roads recognized as having 


- 


priority are the Northern Highway, which runs ; 


230 miles from Tegucigalpa, capital of Honduras, 
northward to San Pedro Sula and Puerto Cortes 
on the Caribbean; and the Western Highway, 
which runs 106 miles from San Pedro Sula west- 
ward toward El] Salvador. The latter road re- 
quires an extension of 100 kmns. (62 miles) to reach 
the border between the two countries. 

The remainder of the road system consists of 
secondary roads and trails, many passable only 
in dry weather. In spite of this and of the re- 
sulting high costs of transport, the number of 
motor vehicles in Honduras has doubled since 
1950, and in 1955 there were 7,000 in operation. 

The construction and maintenance of the road 
system of Ifonduras are the responsibility of the 
Highway Department, which was established 5 
years ago as a part of the Ministry of Development. 

Little road construction or maintenance equip- 
ment is at present available to the Department, 
and such as exists is in poor condition. The 
Highway Department also lacks adequate offices, 
warehouses, and workshop facilities. 

The Government of Honduras has decided to 
embark on a comprehensive program to improve 
the country’s highways. The first need is to re- 
organize the Highway Department. Its tech- 
nical and administrative staff for design, engi- 
neering, and field work must be strengthened to 
enable it to carry out its various tasks. -A new 
maintenance division is to be set up within the 
Department and equipped with the necessary 
road maintenance equipment and spare parts, 


workshop construction materials, and tools. 
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INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS AND CONFERENCES | 





General Assembly Action on Disarmament 


Statements by Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr. 
U.S. Representative to the General Assembly ' 


REVIEW OF RECENT DEVELOPMENTS 


U.S. delegation press release 2304 dated December 5 


At Geneva, in the afternoon of July 21, 1955, 
the President of the United States, meeting with 
the leaders of France, Great Britain, and the 
Soviet Union, looked across the conference table 
directly at the Soviet delegation and spoke the 
following words: 


...I1 have been searching my heart and mind [he de- 
clared] for something that I could say here that could 
convince everyone of the great sincerity of the United 
States in approaching this problem of disarmament. I 
should address myself for a moment principally to the 
delegates from the Soviet Union, because our two great 
countries admittedly possess new and terrible weapons 
in quantities which do give rise in other parts of the 
world, or reciprocally, to the fears and dangers of surprise 
attack. 

I propose, therefore, that we take a practical step, that 
we begin an arrangement, very quickly, as between our- 
selves—immediately. These steps would include: 

To give to each other a complete blueprint of our mili- 
tary establishments, from beginning to end, from one end 
of our countries to the other; lay out the establishments 
and provide the blueprints to each other. 

Next, to provide within our countries facilities for 
aerial photography to the other country-—we to provide 
you the facilities within our country, ample facilities for 
aerial reconnaissance, where you can make all the pictures 
you choose and take them to your own country to study ; 
you to provide exactly the same facilities for us and we 
to make these examinations—and by this step to convince 
the world that we are providing as between ourselves 
surprise attack, thus 
Likewise we will 


against the possibility of great 
lessening danger and relaxing tension. 


make more easily attainable a comprehensive and effective 


*Made in Committee I (Political and Security) on Dee. 
5, 9, and 12 and in plenary on Dee. 16. 
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system of inspection and disarmament, because what I 
propose, I assure you, would be but a beginning. 

The people of the world, who have the greatest 
stake in avoiding an atomic holocaust, saw in the 
President’s proposal something which could at one 
stroke lift the disarmament debate from the 
morass into which it had sunk and provide a safe- 
guard against that great surprise attack which 
might herald the doom of mankind. 

Let me explain how the President’s plan would 
operate: The information which would be ex- 
changed would include, first, the identification, 
strength, command structure, and disposition of 
personnel, units, and equipment of all major land, 
sea, and air forces; second, a complete list of mili- 
tary plants, facilities, and installations, with their 
locations. Comparable information would be fur- 
nished simultaneously by each participating 
country. Freedom of communications for in- 
specting personnel would be assured. 

The heart of the plan is unrestricted—but mon- 
itored—reciprocal, aerial inspection, by visual, 
photographic, and electronic means. Personnel 
of the country being inspected may be aboard the 
aircraft. 

Modern aerial reconnaissance has phenomenal 
capabilities. Two standard jet photo-planes can 
photograph a band of terrain 490 miles wide and 
2,700 long, the distance from New York to Los 
Angeles, in only two hours. 

A country the size of the United States or the 
Soviet Union can have its picture taken, mile by 
mile, field and factory, in considerably less than 
The information can be kept current 
Extremely accurate results are 


6 months. 
week by week. 
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possible at night and under adverse weather 
conditions. 

The costs of the operation are slight for the boon 
it would confer. For a whole year, the expenses 
could be compared to the cost of only 2 or 3 days 
of World War II. And if we include in the ac- 
count the unspeakable suffering, the blight on the 
future, the deaths, and the broken lives in another 
war, no cost would be too great. 

The United States has offered to extend this 
plan to other countries and to bases abroad if 
acceptable to the nations involved. We have 
agreed to add to it Mr. Bulganin’s plan for ground 
observers. 

The United States regrets that the Soviet Union 
has still not approved President Eisenhower’s 
plan. But we continue to hope that further dis- 
cussions will lead it to recognize the value of the 
proposal. 

Here is the background against which it was 
made. 


Central Issues of Inspection and Control 


Inspection is the crux of the problem of dis- 
armament by international agreement—inspection 
to see that what is promised is actually performed. 
When disarmament is undertaken without ade- 
quate inspection, as it was in Germany and Japan 
between the two World Wars, the result is a war- 
breeding fiasco. 

President Eisenhower at Geneva declared that— 


No sound and reliable agreement can be made unless it 
is completely covered by an inspection and reporting sys- 
tem adequate to support every portion of the agreement. 
The lessons of history teach us that disarmament agree- 
ments without adequate reciprocal inspection increase the 
dangers of war and do not brighten the prospects of peace. 

The other Heads of State at Geneva and leaders 
in other countries have said very much the same 
thing. 

Marshal Bulganin put it in a nutshell when he 
told the Supreme Soviet on August 14, 1955, that 
“each disarmament plan boils down to the ques- 
tion of control and inspection.” 

But the Soviet Union does not mean the same 
thing by control and inspection that we do. It 
will not allow the kind of forehanded, permanent, 
and thorough inspection which the other coun- 
tries on the United Nations Subcommittee * would 





*The Subcommittee of Five (Canada, France, U.S.S.R., 
U.K., and U.S.) of the U.N. Disarmament Commission. 
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accept, which is necessary to ease the arms burden 
and to permit the full flowering of atomic energy 
for peace. 

This is the issue which has divided the Soviet 
Union from the overwhelming majority in the 
United Nations ever since 1946. Meanwhile, the 
problem has become steadily more difficult and 
more urgent. 

The production of nuclear material has been 
under way for a decade under no international 
control whatsoever. During all of this time it 
has been possible to hide atomic weapons. 
telltale radioactivity of nuclear materials can be 
shielded by containers, beyond the range of any 
presently known detection device. 

As the stockpile grows, the danger mounts. Be- 
cause of the margin of error in accounting, with 
each year that passes, the amount of material 
available for hidden weapons has increased. With 
the passage of time we were bound to reach a 
crucial point at which this margin of error repre- 
sented a dangerous potential in nuclear weapons. 
That point has now been reached. 

This is the scientific background of the Eisen- 
hower project. 

It means that the older plans for inspection of 
nuclear material based on total accounting for 
production are unrealistic. 

The situation thus created required two things: 
an intensive review of the inspection problem, 
and some new and radical conception which 
would offer the world time, security, and confi- 
dence while it tackled its problem. 

The President moved to meet the first by mobi- 
lizing a number of our most eminent physicists, 
military men, industrialists, and scholars to work 
on all aspects of the problem under the direction 
of Mr. Harold E. Stassen.* The United States 
considers that such studies should be the subject 
of appropriate consultation between governments. 

To meet the second vital requirement for in- 
creased international security, and as a demon- 


stration of American sincerity, the President put - 


forward his proposals. 

The plan of aerial inspection for peace is de- 
signed primarily to provide against great sur- 
prise attack. Since we can no longer keep track 
of all nuclear munitions, it focuses more sharply 
on controlling the means for delivering them in 
war. 


* BuLLETIN of Oct. 31, 1955, p. 706. 
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If we succeed in shackling surprise attack, we 
may set a seal against war itself. 

The Soviet Union in its May 10 proposals * also 
recognized very clearly the danger of mounting 
stockpiles in the changed technological picture. 
It also claims to see the increased necessity of 
guarding against surprise attack. 

The Soviet May 10 proposals contain these 
words: 

There are possibilities beyond the reach of international 
control for evading this control and for recognizing the 
clandestine manufacture of atomic and hydrogen weapons, 
even if there is a formal agreement on international con- 
trol. In such a situation, the security of states signa- 
tories to the international convention cannot be guaran- 
teed, since the possibility would be open to a potential 
aggressor to accumulate stocks of atomic and hydrogen 
weapons for a surprise atomic attack on peace-loving 
states. 

But the Soviet Union prescribes no new remedy 
to fit this clear diagnosis. Moreover, it continues 
to call for measures of disarmament which could 
not be backed up by the only kind of inspection 
which it would permit. 

In spite of repeated inquiries put by the mem- 
bers of the Subcommittee, the Soviet Union would 
give no assurance that inspectors would be in the 
field and ready to operate before disarmament 
began. It will not specify in any detail those 
things which the inspectors would be allowed to 
inspect. It would allow inspection from the air 
only at the very end of a disarmament program. 

These Soviet proposals are quite inadequate to 
guard against surprise attack. Nor are they suf- 
ficient to support a comprehensive program of 
arms limitation. 

This is what the Soviet position on inspection 
boils down to after we examine the confused and 
contradictory record of the past year—a year 
marked by alternating hope and disappointment 
for the rest of us. 

The Soviet Government knows as well as any- 
one how illusory the prospect for total prohibition 
of nuclear weapons material is under present con- 
ditions. Yet it would pledge every country to a 
program vitally affecting its national security 
without providing the means to insure that the 
provisions of an agreement are carried out equally 
by all. 

To continue to call for elimination of nuclear 
Weapons as an immediate objective in the light of 


*Ibid., May 30, 1955, p. 900. 
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inescapable scientific facts is to ignore the cardinal 
principle that any disarmament program must 
be fully supported by effective control. We can- 
not lend ourselves to this hypocrisy and obscurant- 
ism. A new solution must be found which will 
fit the facts. 

Mr. Chairman, I am sure that most of you re- 
call a story about Marshal Potemkin, the Viceroy 
of Catherine the Great of Russia. When the 
Czarina went out to tour her domain, the Marshal, 
in order to create the illusion of prosperity under 
his regime, built false villages along her route. 
The Czarina’s party was hurried through without 
time for a closer look behind the false facades. 

Mr. Chairman, we will not accept illusions. We 
want no Potemkin village of disarmament. 


Recent Evolution of Soviet and U. S. Policy 

Mr. Kuznetsov ® is apparently disturbed because 
the United States position evolves and is not 
static. He would have you believe that the 
United States is less eager for disarmament be- 
cause it has some reserves about some of the ideas 
we have contributed to these discussions in the 
past. 

It is true that we are appraising past theories 
in the light of changing political and scientific 
conditions. It is true that we believe that what- 
ever may be eventually agreed with respect to 
levels of armed forces or the reductions of conven- 
tional weapons will have to be calculated in rela- 
tion to what can be done about nuclear weapons. 

In a field so complex, dynamic, and dangerous, 
we cannot afford to be doctrinaire. Each coun- 
try has a positive obligation to test and revise 
its policies constantly. We believe that this is 
an honest and logical course of action. 

But if the test of policy be /ackh of change, let 
us see how that applies to the Soviet position. 

From 1946 to 1954 the Soviet Union in effect 
called for prohibition and elimination of atomic 
weapons, by mere declaration, with inspection 
second. Theirs was a platform of “ban the bomb, 
trust the Russians.” But disarmament cannot 
be built on a platform of trust alone. It must 
be supervised by rigorous, unremitting, recipro- 
cal inspection under rigid, agreed standards. 

In October 1954 the late Mr. Vyshinsky sur- 
prised the General Assembly with an apparent 

°Vasily V. 
mittee I. 


Kuznetsov, Soviet representative in Com- 


af 





He said his coun- 


change in the Soviet position. 
try would accept as a “basis for discussion” the 
Anglo-French proposals of June 11, 1954® which 
stipulated real inspection from the outset and 
throughout each stage of a progressive program 


of arms reduction. But the Soviet Union still 
could not say whether inspection would be inter- 
mittent or continuous, permanent or periodic, or 
whether it could operate from the beginning. 
The London talks [of the Disarmament Com- 
mission Subcommittee] in 1955 occurred during 
a mysterious period of change in the Soviet Gov- 
ernment. The Soviet disarmament position was 
state of flux. Mr. Gromyko 
opened in February with a remarkable proposal 


ObvV1IOUSIVY 1n a 


for immediate “destruction” of all nuclear weap- 
ons, without imspection and with no provision 
This 
cheme bore no relation to Mr. Vyshinsky’s idea. 


Si 
, 3 4 } 
It was not disarmament. It 


for stopping nuclear weapons production.’ 


was really a pro- 
posal for a built-in nuclear arms race, rigged to 
let the Soviet Union start even. 

For weeks the other members of the Subcom- 

ittee wondered what this really involved. Then, 

mid-March, the Soviet Union just as suddenly 
switched back to the Vyshinsky position: * but it 
neither abandoned nor affirmed the Gromyko 
Instead we were told that it had 


17 


led “independent significance.” For 
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OPPOSITION. 


J 
someth ng ca 
al] we know, it stil] does: but just what it signi- 
fies for our present discussions, or for real dis- 


armament, we do not know. 


Then, overnight, on May 10, the Soviet Union 
took up what we are told is its present position. 


Jt ostensibly accepted some Western sugges- 


tions—which it was still violently attacking only 


, P ; ae _ 

2 or 3 days earlier—but on the key issue of in 
spection it stil] did not and does not state in any 

‘ ; 

usetu! aetc what it would allow to be inspected. 
or what the rights, duties, and immunities of 
the inspectors would be, or when they could 
begin their task. It has not specified whethe: 


the contro] teams would be mobile or stationary. 


Jt bas not explained how Inspectors could mount 
an effective guard against surprise attack if they 
were tied Gown to Hxed contro) posts 

Thus, Mr. Chairman. in contused 
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little evolution where it is most 
needed—in the vital matter of inspection and 
control. 

The United States stands firm on the need for 
But it is always ready to 


been very 


genuine inspection. 
study new methods to fit the facts. 
colleague, Mr. Sandler, the other day expressed 
the hope that what he called our “reserved atti- 
tude” was “a question of preliminary measures 
proposed so as to facilitate genuine disarmament 
in due course.” 
that is exactly the case. 


Toward a Reduction of Armaments 


Even where eilective controls can be devised, 

international distrust may block their applica- 
tion. The other states represented in the Sub- 
committee also recognize this condition. In its 
proposals of May 10 the Soviet Union says: 
The necessary conditions for the institution of a control 
system which would enjoy the trust of all states and 
would fully meet the requirements of international se- 
curity do not at present exist. 

The solution to the problem is not to jettison 
all attempts to establish effective control. The 
answer is to attack the problem at its heart, to 
try to reach agreement on measures to dispel 
distrust, and to create conditions for more fruit- 
ful discussion of disarmament. 

President Eisenhower declared at Geneva 
that— 

The United States is ready to proceed in the study 
and testing of a reliable system of inspection and re- 
porting and, when that system is proved, then to reduce 
armaments with all others to the extent that the system 
will provide assured results. 

The President’s plan was not intended to be a 
substitute for an overall program for the limita- 
and armed 
Rather, it was intended to make one 


tion and reduction of armaments 
forces. 
possible 
The resolution which we have sponsored with 
our colleagues of the United Kingdom, France, 
and Canada® demonstrates clearly the impor 
tance and priority we assign to this objective. 
‘The President’s plan would provide practical 
experience in many Of the control measures re 
quired to supervise a disarmament agreement. 


More important, it would) promote that imterna 


’ 


“UN. doc. A/COA/L.. 150, introduced by Anthony Nut 


fing (United Kingdom) on Dec, 2 
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tional confidence which is indispensable to such 
an agreement. 

The United States is pledged to work for, 
earnestly desires, and energetically seeks a com- 
prehensive, progressive, enforceable agreement 
for the reduction of military expenditures, arms, 
armaments, and armed forces under effective in- 
ternational inspection and control. 

It believes that these reductions should be of 
such character and the machinery for inspection 
and enforcement so effective that no one nation 
anywhere in the world would be in a position to 
launch sudden, successful aggression against any 
other nation anywhere in the world. At the 
same time, every nation must have the strength 
to assure its internal security, to meet its inter- 
national obligations, and to discourage predatory 
designs. 

The Eisenhower plan would lead promptly 
and directly to the achievement of all these 
objectives. 

The United States further believes that, if 
agreement can be reached to eliminate or limit 
nuclear weapons within the framework of an ef- 
fective system of disarmament and under proper 
safeguards, there should be corresponding re- 
strictions on the testing of such weapons. 

The United States intends that a general dis- 
armament agreement should affect broad ele- 
ments of armed strength, including military 
bases. This applies to those bases which, by the 
desire and at the request of other countries, have 
been placed at the disposition of the United 
States abroad. It should apply as well to the 
bases of the Soviet Union at home and abroad, 
even though the Soviet Union, proclaiming that 
it no longer has any foreign bases, apparently 
persists in regarding its military installations 
in other countries as domestic establishments. 

You will find in the record concrete evidence 
of the readiness of the United States to reduce 
its armaments while not merely maintaining but 
actually increasing the prosperity not only of its 
own citizens but of its friends elsewhere in the 
world. 
United States strength year by year since the 
end of the war. From a military force of Its 
million in the last year of World War Ul we 
came down to a million and a half men before 
the Korean War. 

You will not find in the record any comparable 
You will not 


The record contains the figures for 


fvures for the Soviet armed forces. 
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be able to fix any base line for Soviet strength 
against which to measure the arms cuts recently 
reported by the Soviet Union. 

Whether the United States reduces its forces 
further or alters their composition in any way. 
whether agreement on disarmament comes late or 
soon, the world may be sure of this: The United 
States will not use atomic weapons or any other 
weapons—be they guns, tanks, airplanes, rifles, 
or anything else—in any way except in accord- 
ance with the charter of the United Nations and 
in defense against aggression. 


Soviet Objections 

The Eisenhower conception is as simple as it is 
bold. The United States readily understands that 
any government would want to weigh its effect 
most carefully. But we must all be aware that 
the longer a start on this problem is delayed, the 
more difficult it will become. 

The Soviet Union has expressed what must be 
its considered objections to the plan through Mr. 
Molotov at Geneva, through Mr. Sobolev in the 
Disarmament Commission, and through Mr 
Kuznetsov. 

What are these objections? 

First, the Soviet Union says that the Presi- 
dent’s plan has nothing to do with disarmament. 
The fact is that the proposal was made as a pre- 
lude to reduction in armament, after 9 years of 
discussion of other methods had failed to produce 
a solution. The resolution introduced on 
ber 2 by the United Kingdom, France, Canada, 
and the United States declares our resolve to seek 
early agreement on both the President’s proposals 
and on such adequately safeguarded measures of 
a disarmament plan as are now feasible. We shall 


. ° , 
continue to strive for a comprenensive agreement 


Second, the Soviet delegation at Geneva ob} 


that the plan was limited to the territory 
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to overseas bases and the forces of other countries. 
They are sovereign states; it is up to them. My 
guess is that they wiil authorize it. 

Third, the Soviet Union says that the plan 
might involve “enormous expenditures.” I have 
already dealt with that point, and it is perfectly 
true that some expense would be involved. We 
can afford it and we believe that the Soviet Union 
could afford it. It is a trifling premium to pay 
for an insurance policy against war. 

Fourth, the Soviet Union to our surprise still 
claimed at Geneva that the plan did not provide 
for ground observers at key points. The fact js 
that President Eisenhower told Mr. Bulganin in 
his letter of October 11 7° that, 

I have not forgotten your proposal having to do with 
stationing inspection teams at key points in our coun- 
tries, and if you feel this would help to create the better 
spirit I refer to, we could accept that too. 

Finally, Mr. Molotov at Geneva and Mr. 
Khrushchev in India have argued that the Eisen- 
hower plan would increase the risk of war be- 
cause it would give each country access to military 
information about the other which it might put 
to use in launching a surprise attack. The fact is, 
as Secretary Dulles pointed out at Geneva, that 
lack of information is not what inhibits hostili- 
ties. What is lacking is the deterrent to attack 
which would result if this plan is put into effect, 
depriving the aggressor of the benefit of surprise. 

These are the sum of the Soviet arguments 
against the Eisenhower proposals. In all candor, 
they do not appear impressive—or insuperable. 
This is lucky, because the outlook would be bleak 
indeed if we were constrained to accept them as 
the Soviet last word. 

The outlook would be far brighter if the Soviet 
Union would answer these four questions: 

1. When will the Soviet Union join us in a_pol- 
icy of openness which would reassure the world 
and advance the cause of disarmament ¢ 

2. Why does the Soviet Union continue to ad- 
vocate elimination of atomic weapons as an im- 
mediate objective, when it has told the world so 
clearly that this is impossible ¢ 

3. Why would the Soviet Union commit states 
to a whole series of actions vitally affecting their 
national security without providing the means of 
inspection and contro] to see that they are carried 
out equally by all? 


* BULLETIN of Oct. 24, 1955, p. 643. 
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4. Why, if the Soviet Union is sincere in its 
concern about the possibility of attack from the 
West, is it not willing to join in an immediate 
practical program to proscribe surprise attack by 
either side? 


If it is the Soviet aim to lull the defenses of the 
free world with a smile and to promote the dissolu- 
tion of free-world alliances which have been cre- 
ated in response to the Soviet Union’s postwar 
policy and action, then a specious disarmament 


program unsupported by inspection would serve | 
But we are loath to think that this is , 


that end. 
the answer to our questions. Gentlemen, let us 
have clear answers; the world deserves them. 


What Should Be Done? 


In spite of recent discouraging developments, 
the United States is not ready to accept melan- 
choly conclusions about Soviet policy. 

We still hope that with further reflection and 
discussion the Soviet Union will see that the 
Eisenhower plan is in the world’s interest and in 
its own. 

We are glad to note that understanding has been 
reached on at least some points. All of us agree 
that nuclear material can now be concealed in sig- 
nificant quantities. All agree that there must be 
new emphasis on preventing surprise attack. 

We note that the Soviet Union, after rejecting 
uerial inspection for 10 years, now seems to say 
it would accept it, at least “at the concluding 
stage” of a disarmament program. We hope that 
it will agree that such inspection as proposed by 
President Eisenhower should occur as a beginning 
step, when it would do most to lessen tension and 
open the path to further measures of inspection 
and control of armaments. 

This would not be the first time that the Soviet 
Union has reacted negatively to new proposals, 
only to adjust its thinking as time went on. We 
remember the welcome evolution of its views con- 
cerning the atoms-for-peace plan. 

The United States hopes the Soviet delegate 
will choose the platform of this General Assembly 
to announce an advance in Soviet thinking on this 
problem. We believe the General Assembly will 
want to go on record for the principles of the 
Kisenhower proposals as well as for the construc- 
tive suggestions made by the British, French, and 
Soviet Governments. 

Mr. Chairman, I conclude: 
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On November 26 last, Mr. Khrushchev spoke to 
an Indian audience. “Just imagine,” he is re- 
ported to have said, “Soviet planes flying over the 
United States and United States planes flying 
over the Soviet Union.” 

Mr. Khrushchev seemed to find this picture fan- 
tastic. 

We Americans do not. 
many others do not. 

We believe that this vision of “sentinels of 
peace” crossing each other in the “open skies” is 
something which millions of everyday people in 
every country can see plainly. 

It will be as reassuring as the sight of the police- 
man on his beat. We hope that there will be the 
vision and the statesmanship to enable the Soviet 
leaders also to see it. 

We hope, finally, that this Assembly of the 
United Nations will endorse this plan for aerial 
inspection and that this endorsement will lead to 
its being put into effect soon. The day that these 
“sentinels of peace” start their flights will indeed 
be the most brilliant day in the history of the 
United Nations. 


We believe that many, 


VIEWS ON SOVIET POSITION 


U.S. delegation press release 2314 dated December 9 


We now approach the end of this general 
debate. In a short while the conclusions reached 
by this body will be incorporated in a resolution 
for presentation to the General Assembly of the 
United Nations. This resolution must reflect the 
widest possible consensus of the views expressed 
in this debate. Our present draft was intended to 
do just that. The delegations of the United King- 
dom, France, Canada, and the United States have 
also been examining with great care the various 
amendments submitted by the Soviet Union * and 
India." We hope to incorporate as many as pos- 
sible of these suggestions in our draft, and we 
shall shortly submit a revised resolution for the 
committee’s consideration. 

I shall deal today with some points in Mr. 
Kuznetsov’s speech of day before yesterday, which 
furnished the background to the Soviet amend- 
ments. 

As this debate ends, the principal issue which 
divides us is still that of the kind and extent 
LS 

“U.N. doc, A/C.1/L.152. 

*U.N. doc. A/C.1/L.153. 
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of inspection needed to support a disarmament 
agreement. Mr. Kuznetsov claims that we have 
misrepresented and undervalued Soviet ideas on 
control. Yet, in all truth, they are inadequate. 
We have in the last year asked the Soviet Union 
many questions in an honest desire to find out what 
that nation would be prepared to accept in the way 
of international inspection. Practically none of 
these questions have been answered. 

Following the submission of the May 10 pro- 
posals, we hoped for a time that some advance 
had been made, mainly because of the Soviet 
Union’s recognition of the problems created by the 
accumulation of nuclear stockpiles, and partly 
because the Soviet Union agreed to accept inter- 
national control at certain points, such as large 
ports, railway junctions, airdromes, and highways. 
However, these proposals were still vague on other 
vital requirements of control. The importance of 
precision about these matters becomes all the more 
apparent when we recognize that increasing quan- 
tities of nuclear material can be hidden away 
beyond the scope of detection by known scientific 
means. 

The Soviet Union in the May 10 proposals 
vaguely indicated that inspection should be ap- 
plied to certain other items which it vaguely called 
“the objects of control.” All of the Western dele- 
gations in our meetings in the Subcommittee in 
London and later in New York* have tried in 
vain to wring from the Soviet Union the slightest 
indication of what these “objects of control” 
would include—and what they might not include. 
Mr. Nutting, for the British delegation, submitted 
a projected list of things which the United King- 
dom thought ought to be controlled. The Soviet 
Union did not agree to this list, made no sugges- 
tions of its own, and indeed has offered no 
comment of any kind. 

Before and after the May 10 proposals re- 
peatedly we asked the Soviets some simple ques- 
tions. I repeat some of them now: Would the 
Soviet Union permit inspection teams and an 
international control authority to be established 
and operating in Soviet territory with full com- 
munication facilities before any operation of dis- 
armament actually began? If not, what assurance 





“For U.S. statements at the New York meeting, 
Aug. 29-Oct. 7, see BULLETIN of Sept. 12, 1955, p. 438, 
and Oct. 31, 1955, p. 708; for statements at subsequent 
meetings of the Disarmament Commission, see ibdid., 
Nov. 7, 1955, p. 765, and Dee. 19, 1955, p. 1032. 
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could the Soviet Union, or any nation, give that 
clandestine stockpiling of arms had not taken 
place or clandestine troop dispositions had not 
been made beforehand, in order to evade inspec- 
tion? How would one know at what level the 
freeze of armaments and armed forces would 
begin ? 

The Soviet Union asserts that the international 
control authority would have adequate responsi- 
bilities and immunities, but it insists that upon 
the completion of one stage of disarmament the 
next would begin automatically in accordance 
with fixed time limitations, independent of the 
findings and recommendations of the international 
control organ. The Soviet Union has been un- 
willing to concede to the control authority that 
autonomy, under the provisions of the interna- 
tional agreement, which the other powers would 
accept and which they consider to be absolutely 
necessary. The Western powers at London on 
April 21, 1955, spelled out very completely the 
extent of the rights, powers, and duties of the con- 
trol authority.* The Soviet Union has not sub- 
mitted anything comparable to this proposal. 


Safeguards Against Surprise Attack 


With the Eisenhower plan for aerial inspection, 
the United States sought to raise the problem 
of disarmament above al] these tangled issues. 
We are convinced that, supplemented as it would 
be by the Bulganin contro] posts, it would provide 
a real safeguard against great surprise attack, 
which we al] recognize as the foremost danger in 
this atomic age. 

Mr. Kuznetsov sought to prove that the United 
States plan could not really guard against sur- 
prise attack but that the Soviet contro]-post pro- 
posal would do so. We do not entirely under- 
stand this, since the United States would accept 
both plans. But let us, nevertheless, examine the 


Soviet contention. Contro] posts at major ports, 


railway junctions, main highways, and air- 
dromes would certainly have some value. But if 


they were tied down to fixed Jocations their utility 
would be strictly limited in these days of mobile. 


multidimensional warfare. The Soviet Union 
has not answered our questions as to whether these 
observer teams would be fixed or mobile. More 


over, even under the best of circumstances, a rea 
sonable surety against surprise attack could not 


* Tbid., May 30, 1955, p. 898. 
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be furnished by these old-fashioned means with- 
out aerial reconnaissance. 

The Soviet theory seems to be that surprise 
attack inevitably requires the massing of large 
concentrations of troops and planes at very con- 
veniently specified junctions, railroads, and air- 


ports. 
Moreover, an atomic attack with presently avail- 
able weapons, to say nothing of weapons of the 
future, could be launched with devastating effect 
without such massive concentrations. 

The United States, therefore, does not under- 
stand why the Soviet Union would be content with 
ground inspection without aerial reconnaissance. 
And we are increasingly convinced of the efficacy 
and necessity of the latter. We cannot help won- 
dering whether the Soviet Union is making a full 
disclosure of its real reasons. 


Reduction of Armaments 


I turn now to Mr. Kuznetsov’s familiar charge 
that the United States blocks progress on the re- 
duction of armaments. But first I should like my 
colleagues to indulge in an exercise of the 
imagination. 

If today the Eisenhower plan were in effect, 
would you not agree that a new era in interna- 
tional relations would be at hand? Would not 
the world breathe much easier? In such a world, 
would not every government feel that it could 
with safety begin to lift the military harness from 
the backs of its citizens and to devote more of its 
resources to productive enterprises ? 

Sut the Soviet Union objects that we cannot 
carry out this plan unless it is tied from the be- 
ginning to concrete reductions in armed forces. 
Despite every assurance we have been able to give, 
it persists in doubting our intentions in this re- 
spect. It refuses to believe that the President’s 
plan and other confidence-building measures are 
“integrally connected with the fulfillment of the 
task of stopping the armaments race.” 

Mr. Chairman, let me assure the Soviet repre- 
and that the United 
States intends that the Kisenhower plan shou/d be 


sentative this committee 
part of the task of stopping the arms race and re- 


ducing armaments. ‘To that end we have in this 


session cosponsored a resolution which, as Mr. 


Moch *® 


the KMisenhower plan with earliest possible agree 


pointed out to Mr. Kuznetsov, couples 


~ Jules Moch (France). 
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Text of Resolution on Disarmament! 


U.N. doc. A/Res/383 

The General Assembly, 

Recalling its resolution 808 (IX) of 4 November 
1954, which established the conclusion that a further 
effort should be made to reach agreement on compre- 
hensive and co-ordinated proposals to be embodied 
in a draft international disarmament convention 
providing for: 

(a) The regulation, limitation and major reduc- 
tion of all armed forces and all conventional 
armaments, 

(b) The total prohibition of the use and manu- 
facture of nuclear weapons and weapons of 
mass destruction of every type, together with 
the conversion of existing stocks of nuclear 
weapons for peaceful purposes, 

(c) The establishment of effective international 
control, through a control organ with rights, 
powers and functions adequate to guarantee 
the effective observance of the agreed reduc- 
tions of all armaments and armed forces and 
the prohibition of nuclear and other weapons 
of mass destruction, and to ensure the use 
ot atomic energy for peaceful purposes only, 

The whole programme to be such that no State 
would have cause to fear that its security was 
endangered, 

Expressing the hope that efforts to relax inter- 
national tensions, to promote mutual confidence and 
to develop co-operation among States, such as the 
yeneva Conference of the Heads of Governments of 
the four Powers, the Bandung Conference of Asian 
and African countries and the United Nations tenth 
anniversary commemorative meeting at San Fran- 
cisco, will prove effective in promoting world peace, 

Desirous of contributing to the lowering of inter- 
national tensions, the strengthening of confidence 
between States, the removal of the threat of war and 
the reduction of the burden of armaments, 

Convinced therefore of the need to continue to seek 
agreement on a comprehensive programme for dis- 
armament which will promote international peace 
and security with the least diversion for armaments 
of the world’s human and economic resources, 

Welcoming the progress which has been made to- 
wards agreement on objectives during the meetings in 
1955 of the Sub-Committee of the Disarmament Com- 
mission, 

Noting that agreement has not yet been reached 
on the rights, powers and functions of a control 
system, Which is the keystone of any disarmament 
nereement, nor on other essential matters set out in 
General Assembly resolution SOS (IX), 

Noting also that special technical difliculties have 
arisen in the detection and control of 
huclear weapons material, 


regard to 


*Adopted in Committee IT on Dee. 
(Soviet bloc), with no abstentions, 
plenary on Dec. 16 by a vote of 56-7 (original Soviet 
bloc, plus Hungary and Rumania)-—0. 





2 by a vote of 
and in 


538-5 


January 9, 1956 


Recognizing further that inspection and control of 
disarmament can best be achieved in an atmosphere 
which is free of fear and suspicion, 


1. Urges that the States concerned and particu- 
larly those on the Sub-Committee of the Disarmament 
Commission : 


(a) Should continue their endeavours to reach 
agreement on a comprehensive disarmament plan in 
accordance with the goals set out in General Assembly 
resolution 808 (IX) ; 

(b) Should, as initial steps, give priority to early 
agreement on and implementation of: 


(i) Such confidence-building measures as the 
plan of Mr. Eisenhower, President of the 
United States of America, for exchanging 
military blueprints and mutual aerial in- 
spection, and the plan of Mr. Bulganin, Prime 
Minister of the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics, for establishing control posts at 
Strategic centres; 

All such measures of adequately safe- 
guarded disarmament as are now feasible; 


(ii) 


2. Suggests that account should also be taken of 
the proposals of the Prime Minister of France for 
exchanging and publishing information regarding 
military expenditures and budgets, of the Prime 
Minister of the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland for seeking practical experi- 
ence in the problems of inspection and control, and of 
the Government of India regarding the suspension 
of experimental explosions of nuclear weapons and 
an “armaments truce”; 

3. Calls upon the States concerned, and especially 
those on the Sub-Committee of the Disarmament Com- 
mission, to study the proposal of the Prime Minister 
of France for the allocation of funds resulting from 
disarmament fer improving the standards of living 
throughout the world and, in particular, in the less- 
developed countries ; 

4+. Recommends further that scientific search should 
be continued by each State, with appropriate con- 
sultation between Governments, for methods that 
would make possible thoroughly effective inspection 
and control of nuclear weapons material, having as 
its aim to facilitate the solution of the problem 
of comprehensive disarmament ; 
that the Disarmament 
its Sub-Committee and that 


Commission 
reconvene both pursue 


their efforts to attain the above objectives; 


D. Sugge STS 


6. Decides to transmit to the Disarmament Com- 
mission, for its information, the the 
meetings of the First Committee at which the dis- 


records of 


armament problem Was discussed during the tenth 
Assembly, and requests the 
Disarmament and the 
to give careful and early consideration to the views 


session of the General 


Comission Sub-Committee 


expressed in those documents. 
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ment upon every kind of disarmament which can 
presently be supervised and guaranteed by ade- 
quate inspection. We believe that this under- 
taking for immediate practical steps promises to 
be much more fruitful for disarmament than the 
elaborately qualified and inadequately controlled 
plan which the Soviet Union proposes. We do 
not believe, however, that the Eisenhower plan 
with its safeguard against war need necessarily 


wait upon agreement and execution of arms 
reductions. 

What we should like to see would be both 
together. 


The Soviet Union claims to believe that the 
United States is not sincere about reductions in 
armed forces because it does not now specify fig- 
ures for the size of military forces permitted 
under an eventual agreement. In my opening re- 
marks in this session I described the criteria which 
the United States would use in negotiating these 
force levels. They would certainly assure real 
reductions. But as to the figures of a million 
and a half for the Soviet Union, the United States, 
and China, and the other figures which have been 
cited in the Soviet remarks, let me say this: The 
United States itself mentioned some of these fig- 
ures in 1952 with the indication that they were 
for purposes of illustration. That was almost 4 
years ago. Since then, the geographic, political, 
and technological bases of these calculations have 
been in constant evolution. The new factor of an 
untold but possibly decisive quantity of hidden 
nuclear bombs has intervened. 

The United States believes that levels for con- 
ventional forces will, of course, ultimately be ex- 
pressed by international agreement in specific 
numbers. Whatever these figures may be, they 
will certainly have to be calculated with reference 
to what it may then be possible to do with respect 
to the control of nuclear materials. Above all, 
they must take account of the capabilities of in- 
spection and control. 

The United States does not believe that the reso- 
lution we adopt in this committee should refer to 
force-level figures which may 


specific prove 


unrealistic. 


Prohibition of Atomic Weapons 


The United States has repeatedly said that it 
would never use any weapons, be they rifles or H- 
bombs, except in defense against aggression and 
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in conformity with the charter of the United 
Nations. 

Mr. Khrushchev is not satisfied with that 
pledge. Mr. Bulganin calls on all states to com- 
mit themselves not to be the first to use the nu-' 
clear weapons in war, and in any case to use them 
only if approved by the Security Council. This 
has a fine self-denying ring about it. Let us see 
what it really means. 

The Soviet Union’s own proposal of May 10, 
which has so often been quoted here, shows why’ 
atomic weapons cannot be totally eliminated in, 
the near future. 

If an international agreement makes it im- 
possible for a law-abiding power to use them first, 
even in dire extremity of self-defense against a 
massive aggression, then that power which is’ 
strongest in conventional means of warfare would , 
be immediately established as the strongest mili- 
tary power on earth. And it would still have a 
reserve of its own nuclear weapons sufficient to 
strike devastating blows. 

The true democracies of the world, by their 
very way of life, have traditionally been forced 
to accept the first blows in war. Thus they gen- 
erally concede a great strategic initiative. Should 
they also agree not to use their most powerful 
weapons in their own defense after taking that 
first blow, they would be committing suicide. 

But this is not all. The Soviet Union has 
dredged up the idea of subjecting the use of these 
weapons, even in self-defense, to protracted Se- 
curity Council approval—another way of saying | 
“veto.” 


- 


The pledge against the use of atomic weapons 
except in defense against aggression as provided © 
in the charter is actually wider reaching than the , 
fallacious proposal put forward by the Soviet 
Union. What then would be the value of addi- 
tional pledges? My Belgian colleague [Fernand 
van Langenhove] answered this question in con- 
clusive terms in this powerful statement the other 
day: ) 

Such undertakings would have the effect, if there were 
some potential aggressor in the world, of reassuring such 
an aggressor as to the consequences of the act which he 
is contemplating, and consequently of encouraging the 
aggressor to commit an aggression. How can we rely 
on the undertaking that this aggressor would have as- ‘ 
sumed not to use the atomic weapons if that same ag- 
gressor was capable of violating the fundamental under- 
taking of the United Nations Charter not to resort to 
aggression by any weapon whatsoever? 
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I fully subscribe to this analysis. The United 
States would, therefore, oppose any amendment 
to the draft resolution which would substitute a 
so-called prohibition against first use for the gen- 
eral undertaking not to use atomic weapons ex- 
cept in defense against aggression. 

Mr. Kuznetsov tries to reinforce his proposed 
ban on atomic weapons by citing the supposed 
effectiveness of international conventions pro- 
hibiting the use of chemical and bacteriological 
weapons. It is true that these weapons were not 
used in World War II. But this was certainly 
not only because of such international agreements. 
These undertakings were observed because of the 
controlling force of strategic and political con- 
siderations. 

If chemical warfare could have been employed 
with the versatility of the atomic weapons on any 
battlefield in a manner so decisive as to prevent 
retaliation on the aggressor, does anyone believe 
that the Nazi war machine would not have used 
itin World War ITI? 


Soviet Responsibility for Tension 


Let me conclude with some comments on inter- 
national confidence and cooperation. 

The Soviet Union has submitted a draft reso- 
lution on “Measures for the further relaxation of 
international tension and development of inter- 
national cooperation.” ** This is, to use the lan- 
guage of automobile manufacturers, the 1956 
model of the annual Soviet omnibus proposal. It 
contains a number of sentiments with which, of 
course, we can all agree. The Soviet Union also 
proposes that we begin our resolution by express- 
ing satisfaction with the improvement in inter- 
national relations supposedly achieved in the past 
year. It speaks of certain efforts made “of late” 
by states to relax tensions and to promote confi- 
dence. 

Any such efforts by the Soviet Union deserve 
the support of us all; but, as men who are opti- 
mistic but realistic, we must recognize that most 
of the principal sources of tension still exist and 
that it lies in the power of the Soviets to relieve 
them instantly. 

We must also take account with great regret 
of certain Soviet decisions “of late” which have 
an effect quite contrary to the relaxation of ten- 
sions, 
~ *UN. doc A/C. 1/L.151. The committee did not vote 
on the Soviet draft. 


January 9, 1956 


The most prominent example of unrelieved ten- 
sion is probably the divided state of Germany. 
To our disappointment, the Soviet delegation “of 
late” at Geneva still blocked unification on just 
and reasonable terms. 

Also at Geneva, the Soviet Union showed that 
our hopes for a dissolution of the Iron Curtain 
must be still further deferred. It was unwilling 
to consider the progressive elimination of bar- 
riers to free communications, to the free move- 
ment of persons, or the free communication of 
ideas and information. It was willing to con- 
sider only such measures of relaxation of con- 
trols of such strategic materials in international 
trade as might improve its position. 

There is another example of a source of tension 
maintained by the Soviet Union which is quite 
germane to our discussions. It is quite true that 
Soviet and Western troops have both withdrawn 
from Austria. But in contravention of its treaty 
obligations, the Soviet Union still maintains 
troops and bases in Hungary and Rumania. 

“Of late” the Soviet Union has taken certain 
positive measures which certainly do not relieve 
tension. It has helped create an arms race, where 
one did not exist, in the Middle East. 

The Soviet Union continues to claim credit for 
the Communist states for the cessation of hostili- 
ties in Korea and Indochina. It is impossible for 
us to understand the process of reasoning whereby 
anyone claims credit for no longer doing some- 
thing that he should never have done in the first 
place. I do not understand this attitude that you 
ought to get praise when you stop doing some- 
thing wrong. 

Here in the United Nations, Mr. Kuznetsov and 
Mr. Malik have resurrected the charge that the 
Korean War started with aggression fomented 
from “overseas”—that is the word. It is regret- 
table that a charge so alien to our debate, so con- 
clusively refuted by the evidence gathered by 
United Nations observers, has been brought into 
these discussions. It flies in the face of world 
opinion as that world opinion is represented in 
this Assembly, and it certainly cannot be accepted 
by the thousands of families who have lost sons 
in the battle for freedom which was waged by 
the United Nations in Korea. 

In other parts of the world, responsible Soviet 
leaders are using language about their Geneva as- 
sociates—and you all have read this—that is far 
different from what they used at Geneva, and it 
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is presumably very different from what they will 
use when they return to the Western World. 

Against that background of Soviet actions and 
Soviet arguments in this debate, we must conclude 
regretfully that our hopes for renewed mutual 
confidence and our hopes for a better climate for 
disarmament have had a check. We hope this 
check will prove only temporary. On the other 
hand, this committee would mislead world opinion 
if it prefaced its recommendations with optimism 
so excessive that it was contrary to the plain facts. 

The present Soviet attitude on the Eisenhower 
plan is not the least disquieting of these develop- 
ments. Mr. Khrushchev and Mr. Kuznetsov have 
advanced the rather startling theory that this 
“open sky” plan would actually create and not al- 
lay distrust, and the reason they give is that the 
Soviet Union and the United States could, under 
that plan, each see what the other was doing be- 
hind its frontiers. 

For people like me who have been brought up in 
a democratic society, this is almost totally incom- 
prehensible. Our Belgian colleague says this 
idea leaves him “speechless,” and I do not wonder. 

The statement that the Eisenhower plan would 
increase distrust is either some kind of smoke- 
screen, in which case we should ask why anyone 
thinks it is worth while to do such a thing, or else 
it is a sign of confused reasoning. Of course, it 
could be a mixture of both. 

Mr. Kuznetsov quoted Air Marshal [Sir Basil] 
Embry and General [Maxwell] Taylor on the 
utility of aerial reconnaissance for military op- 
erations. Of course Air Marshal Embry and 
General Taylor think aerial reconnaissance is very 
useful for military operations. From this he then 
deduced that we should not endorse the President’s 
plan. You do not have to quote Air Marshal 
Embry or General Taylor to convince us that 
aerial reconnaissance has military value. It must 
be obvious to the merest layman that the fact that 
air power has great value for war is what pre- 
sents us with our most dramatic problem here at 
the United Nations. 

The advantage of President Eisenhower’s plan 
is that it takes air power and uses it for peace— 
that is the point. Of course, air power can be 
used for war, but this plan takes it and uses it for 
peace ; it puts it at the service of peace, just as the 
plan which President Eisenhower presented here 
2 years ago yesterday took atomic power, with its 
dread potential for death and destruction, and 
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used it for peace. Surely that point cannot really 
have escaped Mr. Kuznetsov. I repeat that Mr, 
Kuznetsov has not fully disclosed why he op- 
poses the President’s plan. 


Let me say in conclusion that we shall continue ' 


to seek progress. We wish to allay any legitimate 
misgivings the Soviet Union may have. We wish 
to meet other views halfway. We shall strive to 
resolve all the issues we can and to draw the others 


clearly so that the world may judge, so that opin- | 


ion may be enlightened, so that we can make prog- 
ress. 

The draft resolution we have submitted, and 
the revisions which we shall shortly present, will 
make clear our purpose to promote world peace 


and security and to do it constructively and hon- , 


estly. 


COMMENTS ON AMENDMENTS 


U.S. press release 2320 dated December 12 


I dislike speaking so often, but it is the custom— 
and I think a wise custom—for those who are 
sponsors to explain their positions on these various 
amendments. 

I would like to say that our intention from the 
beginning of the debate has been to meet the 
consensus of views expressed here, insofar as we 
could possibly do so, within the framework of our 
joint resolution. Accordingly, we were very 
pleased to be able to accept in whole or in substance 
no less than five Soviet and seven Indian sug- 
gestions in the revised text which appears in 
document L.150/Rev.1. We also welcome the 
amendment of Pakistan, Costa Rica, and Mexico 
in document 1.154/Rev.1. I shall not review 
these additions to our text since they were fully 
explained last Friday by the representative of the 
United Kingdom. 

The United States supports his motion for pri- 
ority for our resolution under Rule 132.7 

Since our new text was submitted, we have had 
time to study the revised amendments introduced 
by India in document L.153/Rev.1. Because of 
our desire to see the widest possible measure of 
agreement on a subject so vital to us all, we are 


“Tf two or more proposals relate to the same question, 
a committee shall, unless it decides otherwise, vote on 
the proposals in the order in which they have been sub- 
mitted. A committee may, after each vote on a proposal, 
decide whether to vote on the next proposal.” 
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now prepared to revise our text further to include 
as many as possible of these new amendments. 

We accept the Indian amendment No. 2, sub- 
paragraph (1). Accordingly, subparagraph (a) 
of our first operative paragraph will now read as 
follows: “Should continue their endeavors to reach 
agreement on a comprehensive disarmament plan 
in accordance with the goals set out in resolution 
808(IX).” 

We are also prepared to insert the words “as 
initial steps” in subparagraph (b) of our first 
operative paragraph so that it will now read as 
follows: “(b) Should, as initial steps, give priority 
to early agreement on and implementation of,” 
etc. This is part of the Indian amendment No. 2, 
subparagraph (2). 

We accept most of the Indian amendment No. 
2, subparagraph (3). Our new paragraph 1(b) 
(ii) will therefore read as follows: “AIl such meas- 
ures of adequately safeguarded disarmament as 
are now feasible.” Having inserted the words “as 
initial steps” above, we think it would be re- 
dundant to repeat them here as suggested in this 
Indian amendment. 

We and our cosponsors have also given careful 
study to the first Indian amendment. We have 
decided that, if it is considered desirable by 
others, we can actually quote the language from 
last year’s resolution * which is being recalled in 
our first preambular paragraph. It seems un- 
necessary to us to add all this language to an 
already lengthy text; but in a spirit of accommo- 
dation, here too, we will accept the first version of 
this Indian amendment as it appeared in docu- 
ment 1.153. Our first preambular paragraph 
would then begin as follows: “Recalling its reso- 
lution 808(IX) of 4 November 1954, which estab- 
lished the conclusion ‘that a further effort should 
be made,’ ” ete. 

I come now to those amendments submitted by 
the Indian and Soviet delegations to which the 
sponsors object and which have not been incor- 
porated in this revised resolution. 

First, let me take up the amendments proposed 
in document A/C.1/L.153/Rev.1, submitted by 
India on December 9, which we have not accepted. 

As I have stated, the United States has accepted 
the earlier version of the first Indian amendment, 
Which repeats the language of the General As- 
sembly resolution of 1954. The United States 


Se 


* BULLETIN of Nov. 1, 1954, p. 664. 


January 9, 1956 


voted for that resolution and subscribes to its 
principles. But the revised version of the amend- 
ment, as contained in document L.153/Rev.1, re- 
affirms in blanket fashion without discrimination 
and without reference to changing circumstances 
all of the operative provisions of last year’s reso- 
lution. This includes the provisions for elimina- 
tion of all nuclear weapons. 


Difficulties of Controlling Nuclear Arms 


Mr. Chairman, I believe practically every dele- 
gate who has spoken in this debate has recognized 
the impossibility of totally accounting for nuclear 
weapons material by any scientific means known 
at this time. This makes total elimination of 
these weapons scientifically impossible at present. 
Mr. Moch of France has, for the past several years, 
warned us of these facts. In the light of these 
facts we do not see how we can proceed now to 
draw up a disarmament convention, as last year’s 
resolution recommends, incorporating a provision 
which we know cannot be enforced. It is incon- 
sistent with paragraph (c) of last year’s resolution, 
which calls for effective control. It is inconsistent 
with preambular paragraphs 7 and 8 of our pres- 
ent draft resolution, which recognize the difficul- 
ties of such control. It is inconsistent with the 
debate which has taken place in this committee 
and with the facts as we know them today. 

Until success rewards the scientific search rec- 
ommended in paragraph 3% of the four-power 
resolution and until fully adequate inspection and 
control is agreed, in place, and operating, nuclear 
weapons cannot be totally eliminated. Paragraph 
1(a) of our resolution directs us to continue to 
seek agreement on a comprehensive plan which 
will accord with the goals of last year’s resolution. 
This means all those goals which can be effectively 
controlled. When elimination of nuclear weap- 
ons can be effectively controlled, this can be pro- 
vided for in a comprehensive plan, but not before. 
Also, I must point out that the question is not 
merely one of making a further effort to reach 
agreement ; it is a matter of technical fact, which 
only new technical developments can alter. 

I come now to that part of Indian amendment 
No. 2 which we have not accepted. We have not 
incorporated the word “equal” in part (2) of this 
amendment. Both of the sections of paragraph 
1(b) of our resolution are on the same general 


* Paragraph 4 of final draft. 
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plane of priority—in that sense they are equal. 
However, we do not believe that agreement on, or 
the carrying out of, one should of necessity await 
agreement on and carrying out of the other. We 
hope that they can be done together ; but we do not 
want this to be a requirement. 

The next Indian amendment which we have not 
been able to accept is No. 3, which deals with the 
enlargement of the Disarmament Commission and 
the Subcommittee. The United States cannot sup- 
port this enlargement at this time. We believe 
that the problem of enlarging this Commission 
must be considered when we review the size and 
composition of other major organs in the light of 
any decision reached on the admission of new 
members. 

We all know that such a review will be neces- 
sary and that it must be undertaken as soon as 
possible. But it would be a mistake to attempt 
now to alter the composition of this important 
Commission in the absence of new members who, 
once admitted to the United Nations, should have 
a voice in such a decision. 


Views on Proposed Convention 


Next, there is the Indian amendment No. 5, 
which would insert a new paragraph as follows: 
“Decides that the Disarmament Commission 
should undertake without delay the drafting of 
an international] disarmament convention and cir- 
culate it to all States for their comments and re- 
port to the Genera] Assembly.” 

The United States, of course, believes that agree- 
ment on disarmament should eventually be em- 
bodied in such a convention. But while lack of 
agreement on so many vital points still exists, it is 
exceedingly difficult to draft up any kind of legal 
instrument which is reasonably complete or which 
makes much sense at all. 

The product of such an operation, as I think 
those who have tried it will agree, looks like a 
series of blanks connected with legal verbiage. 
Jt might be compared to a fish net—a lot of holes 
connected with string. I know that Mr. Menon’s 
suggestion was put forward with the purpose, with 
which of course J entirely agree, of putting on a 
little more pressure for tangible results. But I 
am afraid that it could have results opposite to 
The time 
spent in trying to draw up a convention would be 


what he intends and to what I desire. 


better spent in coming to grips with the actual 


issue. 
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I turn now to the amendments submitted by the 
Soviet Union in document A/C.1/L.152 of De- 
cember 6, 1955, which we have not been able to 
incorporate in our joint resolution. Let me be- 
gin with the first paragraph in amendment No. 3. 

This Soviet language would be substituted for 
those paragraphs in our resolution which recog- 
nize that agreement has not been reached on the 
nature of controls and inspection, that special tech- 
nical difficulties exist, and that inspection and 
control and reduction of armaments can best be 
achieved in an atmosphere of confidence. ‘These 


. . , 
paragraphs are matters of deep conviction for us. 


They state the truth of the present situation. We 
could not omit them. 
The suggested Soviet language conveys a mis- 


leading idea of the extent of agreement reached | 


Our 


in the Subcommittee and in the Commission. 


5 ' 
text acknowledges some “progress towards” agree- 


ment, which gives the world an accurate picture 
of what has taken place. 

To take up the second paragraph of Soviet 
amendment No. 3, here again, in our view, the 
Soviet Union overstates the extent of agreement 
on force levels, on prohibition, and on timing. As 
I have said before, we are against proposing total 
and immediate prohibition until we can be assured 
that this prohibition would be effective. With 
reference to force levels, the United States believes 
the ultimate figures must be established in the 
light of what can be done about nuclear weapons 
and effective inspection and control. There has 
not been substantial agreement on the order to be 
followed in a comprehensive disarmament pro- 
gram. The Soviet Union won’t say when control 
can be installed; moreover, it wants to pass auto- 
matically from one stage of disarmament to an- 
other rather than in accordance with the findings 
and judgment of the International Control Au- 
thority. Furthermore, it calls for total prohibi- 
tion and elimination of atomic weapons to take 
place somewhere in this sequence even though they 
know total prohibition is impossible to check. 
Above all, there is a vast difference of opinion on 
what constitutes effective control. 

This 
paragraph would completely transform the sense 
It gives the Soviet May 10 and 
The for- 


mer brings in a host of political issues which are 


Next we come to Soviet amendment No. 6. 


of our resolution. 
July 21, 1955, proposals * first priority. 


not in the competence of the Disarmament Com- 
mission, such as the settlement of Far Eastern 
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questions, dismantling of all bases abroad, and the 
removal of foreign troops from Germany. 

It cuts the heart out of the forward-looking ap- 
proach adopted in our present resolution. That 
approach is that we do all that can be done now, 
even while we continue to work toward compre- 
hensive disarmament in accordance with the 
ultimate goals expressed in last year’s resolution 
and while we tackle the scientific barriers and the 
barriers of international distrust which block 
solution of the problem of comprehensive 
disarmament. 

Mr. Chairman, a second revision of our resolu- 
tion incorporating the additional language which 
Ihave just mentioned will be circulated very soon. 
We believe that this revised text points out the 
most promising path of progress for the Disarma- 
ment Commission and its Subcommittee. It has 
the virtue of being both forward looking and real- 
istic. It faces squarely the fact that new technical 
difficulties have arisen in regard to the control of 
nuclear weapons material. And it recognizes that 
international suspicions must be cleared away if 
we are to make progress toward comprehensive 
disarmament. 

But, Mr. Chairman, we have not stopped there. 
Knowing the world’s great yearning for at least 
a start—a first installment—on disarmament, we 
have included a directive to the governments con- 
cerned to take every action which is now feasible. 
And that is a significant step, Mr. Chairman. 
This resolution directs the states to make such ini- 
tial reductions as can be adequately controlled— 
at the earliest opportunity—without waiting for 
agreement on a comprehensive plan, although we 
continue to work for such a plan. 

We have also requested the governments con- 
cerned to start now to carry out the Eisenhower 
and Bulganin plans. As I stressed earlier, the 
United States wants both the Eisenhower plan and 
a beginning on disarmament—together if possi- 
ble—to go into effect as soon as possible. 

We do not believe, however, that the Eisen- 
hower-Bulganin plan need be postponed while we 
try to get agreement even on the initial measures 
of disarmament which are currently feasible and 
(iiinitinnion 

“For text of the July proposals, see The Geneva Con- 
ference of Heads of Government, July 18-23, 1955, De- 
partment of State publication 6046, p. 55. ‘Texts of both 
the May and July proposals were circulated in U.N. doe. 
A/2979 dated Sept. 22 
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controllable. We do not believe the peoples of 
the world should be deprived any longer of its 
shield against war, while we debate interminably 
on details. We are convinced—and we are glad 
that others agree with us—that the early execution 
of the Eisenhower plan will speed progress on far- 
reaching disarmament. 

Let me repeat: We share the earnest desire of 
most governments represented here that there be 
a firm statement in this resolution directing the 
states concerned to achieve early reductions in 
armaments. With the adoption of this resolution, 
we shall lay to rest once and for all the charge that 
we seek inspection without disarmament. 

It is in our power to lift the disarmament dis- 
cussion out of the morass into which it has sunk. 
With the adoption of this resolution, which repre- 
sents a good-faith attempt on the part of the 
sponsors to meet the desires that have been ex- 
pressed here in this room by the representatives 
of all countries, we may hope that deliberation on 
disarmament will finally lead to some action, some 
immediate action for which the world has waited 
so anxiously for so many years. 


EXPLANATION OF VOTE IN PLENARY 


U.S. delegation press release 2330 dated December 16 

This hall is full of distinguished men—men 
with records of accomplishment behind them ; men 
who are doing important work today; men who 
will do big things in the future. With all this in 
mind, I say this: Nothing anyone here has ever 
done, or may do, is likely to work so powerfully 
for peace as what we have just done here today in 
giving worldwide endorsement to President 
Eisenhower's “open sky” plan, which is linked with 
Marshal Bulganin’s plan for ground control posts. 

When this plan was proposed at Geneva last 
summer, the world welcomed it because it was 
fresh and new and bold. Over the years the world 
had become disillusioned and confused—and, if 
the truth be told, dangerously bored and cynical— 
by the endless disarmament talks. Undoubtedly 
many persons suspected that we here in the United 
Nations had succumbed to ritual; that we had be- 
come so proficient in the old arguments and so 
dominated by traditional concepts that we had 
lost touch with the bewildering speed of scientific 
development. 

By our action today, we have shown that the 
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United Nations can move ahead with the times. 
We have stepped out of the squirrel’s cage. 

Our endorsement of the “open sky” plan by 
such an overwhelming majority will now mobilize 
the irrestible force of world opinion. No govern- 
ment can long stand out against that great force. 
Our action today will make the “open sky” plan 
a household word in every land—and eventually 
behind the Iron Curtain. The people of the 
world will demand that this plan be put into oper- 
ation, and I am confident that the Soviet Union 
will join it, as they joined the atoms-for-peace 
program. 

Thus the plan will go into effect, and the “senti- 
nels of peace” will fly over the United States. 
They will fly over the Soviet Union and over other 
lands which eventually take part in this plan. 
This in turn will make major surprise attack im- 
possible because of the impossibility of concealing 
preparations for it. This will remove the menace 
of World War III. In its turn this will make 
possible comprehensive disarmament and all the 
other blessings of peace and prosperity. 

This resolution directs that we start now toward 
that goal. It also calls on the nations, at the earli- 
est moment, to take those steps toward the reduc- 
tion of armaments which can be surely and safely 
safeguarded under an efficient system of interna- 
tional inspection. It is the most significant dis- 
armament resolution which the General Assembly 
has yet passed. 

There is an old proverb uttered by one of the 
earliest American statesmen and diplomats, Ben- 
jamin Franklin. It goes something as follows: 
“For want of a nail, the shoe was lost; for want 
of a shoe, the horse was lost; and for want of a 
horse, the rider was lost.” Thus the rider did not 
arrive and the battle was lost. 

We today in the air-atomic age are putting the 
reverse of this old proverb into effect. Instead of 
losing a battle because of a nail, we are on our way 
to winning the peace by using air power for peace, 
now that modern science has made this possible. 
The United Nations thus becomes the place where 
both air power and atomic power are directed to 
man’s life rather than to man’s death. 

What we have done here today can change the 
lives of babies now in their cradles. In and of 
itself, it alone justifies our existence and that of 
the United Nations. 
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Self-Determination Article 
in Human Rights Covenants 


Following is a statement by Mrs. Oswald B. 
Lord on November 29 in Committee ITT (Social, } 
Humanitarian and Cultural) in explanation of 
the negative U.S. vote on a revised draft of article ( 
1 of the two draft Covenants on Human Rights, | 
together with drafts of the article as it read at the 
beginning of the committee debate and as it read 
after it was revised by a working party.* 


STATEMENT BY MRS. LORD 
U.S. delegation press release 2301 dated November 29 

The United States delegation voted against 
paragraph 2 of article 1 and, because of the inclu- 
sion of this paragraph, voted against the article as 
a whole. We did this in spite of the improvements 
in the paragraph made by the working party be- 
cause the paragraph is still subject to misinterpre- 
tation and possible abuse. The language was not 
sufficiently clear and forthright in specifying the 
intention of the committee that the paragraph was 
not intended to impair legal rights of individuals 
or authorize expropriation without adequate, 
prompt, and effective compensation. 

This paragraph is intended for acceptance by ' 
the contracting parties as a legally binding obliga- 
tion. In a legally binding text, should this be- 
come one, the rights aid obligations assumed 
should be stated as clearly and unambiguously as 
possible. This has not been achieved in this text. 
We could not, therefore, approve it, even with the 
advance knowledge that because of our decision 
not to sign the covenants it would not be binding 
on us in any case. 

The United States delegation notes, however, 
that a large majority of those delegations who ex- 
pressed themselves on the paragraph stated it to be 
their desire to avoid any interpretation which | 


_ 


—_ 


~~ 


’ 


—_ 


*For a statement by Mrs. Lord in Committee III on , 
Oct. 27, see BULLETIN of Nov. 14, 1955, p. 808. 

On Nov. 29 a Danish motion to postpone the final de- 
cision until the next session of the Assembly was defeated 
by a vote of 25 in favor, 28 against, with 5 abstentions. 
The committee then adopted article 1, after a long series 
of votes on individual parts, by 33 in favor, 12 against 
(U.S.), with 13 abstentions. The text of article 1 will 
not be voted on in plenary until the draft covenants are 
completed. 
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would justify expropriation, actions contrary to 
international law or agreements, measures impair- 
ing international economic cooperation, or impair- 
ment of legal rights. Criticism of the original 
text on this basis and/or support for amendment 
of the original text to achieve this objective was ex- 
pressed along these general lines by the representa- 
tives of El Salvador, Uruguay, Argentina, 
Dominican Republic, Ecuador, Panama, Cuba, 
Costa Rica, Lebanon, Colombia, Australia, United 
Kingdom, Guatemala, Honduras, Peru, Chile, and 
Pakistan, whose statements may be found in the 
pertinent summary records. Likewise, support for 
the revised version has been expressed by a number 
of representatives on behalf of their governments 
because of their understanding that the present 
version is intended to encompass these protections. 
We note that a number of representatives have 
spoken along these lines. Several representatives 
have specifically indicated that international law 
is intended to include international agreements, 
and also that there is no intent to authorize impair- 
ment of legal and property rights. Others indi- 
cated a willingness to go even further in making 
these points clearer in the text, which would un- 
doubtedly have been accomplished had it been pos- 
sible to devote more time to consideration of the 
terminology. 

I bring these factors out in explanation of the 
United States vote because the confusion of the 
text requires the clearest possible explanation of 
the intent of the text in order that it may not be 
cited as justification for actions and procedures 
which its framers have stated they did not intend. 

The United States recognizes the right of a state 
to control its naturai wealth and resources, pro- 
vided that the obligation to make prompt payment 
of just compensation for the taking of property or 
the extinguishment of legal rights is also recog- 
nized. Any such compensation should be in an 
effectively realizable form and should represent 
the full equivalent of the property taken or the 
legal rights extinguished. We felt that the para- 
graph should have been more specific in reflecting 
these principles, which seem to be generally 
acceptable. 


FIRST DRAFT OF ARTICLE 


1. All peoples and all nations shall have the 
right of self-determination, namely, the right 
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freely to determine their political, economic, social 
and cultural status. 

2. All States, including those having responsi- 
bility for the administration of Non-Self-Govern- 
ing and Trust Territories and those controlling in 
whatsoever manner the exercise of that right by 
another people, shall promote the realization of 
that right in all their territories, and shall respect 
the maintenance of that right in other States, in 
conformity with the provisions of the United 
Nations Charter. 

3. The right of peoples to self-determination 
shall also include permanent sovereignty over 
their natural wealth and resources. In no case 
may a people be deprived of its own means of 
subsistence on the grounds of any rights that may 
be claimed by other States. 


REVISED DRAFT? 


1. All peoples have the right to self-determina- 
tion. By virtue of this right they freely determine 
their political status and freely pursue their eco- 
nomic, social and cultural development. 

2. The peoples may, for their own ends, freely 
dispose of their natural wealth and resources 
without prejudice to any obligations arising out 
of international economic cooperation based upon 
the principle of mutual benefit and international 
law. In no case may a people be deprived of its 
own means of subsistence. 

3. All the States parties to the Covenant, includ- 
ing those having responsibility for the adminis- 
tration of non-self-governing and trust territories, 
shall promote the realization of the right of self- 
determination, and shall respect that right, in con- 
formity with the provisions of the United Nations 
Charter. 


Current U.N. Documents: 
A Selected Bibliography 


General Assembly 


Repatriation of Greek Children. Communication dated 
12 September 1955 from the International Committee 
of the Red Cross and the League of Red Cross Societies. 
A/2993, October 18, 1955. 5 pp. mimeo. 


2 In the revised draft, paragraph 3 became paragraph 2. 
It was improved by the working party but still was not 
acceptable to the U.S. delegation. 
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8/3455, November 8, 1955. 1 p. mimeo. 

Letter dated 3 November 1955 from the Representative of 
Egypt addressed to the President of the Security Coun- 
cil. $/3456, November 3, 1955. 3 pp. mimeo. 

Letter dated 22 November 1955 from the Representative 
of Israel addressed to the President of the Security 
Council. S/3462, November 25, 1955. 3 pp. mimeo. 

Letter dated 25 November 1955 from the Chairman of 
the Disarmament Commission addressed to the Secre- 
tary-General. S/3463, November 25, 1955. 1 p. mimeo. 


TREATY INFORMATION 


Defense Agreement With Germany 
Becomes Effective 
Press release 711 dated December 27 

The German Chargé d’Affaires ad interim, 


Albrecht von Kessel, on December 27, deposited 


January 9, 1956 


the instrument of ratification of the Mutual De- 
fense Assistance Agreement between the United 
States and the Federal Republic of Germany. 
With this deposit, the agreement, which was 
signed on June 30 of this year, becomes effective.* 


Current Actions 


MULTILATERAL 


Automotive Traffic 


Convention concerning customs facilities for touring. 
Done at New York June 5, 1954.’ 
Ratification deposited: Ceylon, November 28, 1955; 
Cambodia, November 29, 1955. 
Customs convention on temporary importation of private 
road vehicles. Done at New York June 4, 1954.’ 
Ratification deposited: Ceylon, November 28, 1955. 


Aviation 


Convention for unification of certain rules relating to 
international transportation by air, and additional 
protocol. Concluded at Warsaw October 12, 1929. 
Entered into force February 13, 1933. 49 Stat. 3000. 
Adherence deposited: Egypt, September 6, 1955. 


Finance 


Articles of agreement of the International Finance Cor- 
poration. Signed at Washington May 25, 1955, and 
open for signature until the close of business December 
$1, 1956. Enters into force when signed and accepted 
by not less than 30 governments whose subscriptions 
comprise not less than 75 percent of the subscriptions 
set forth in schedule A. 

Signatures: Chile, Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, Domini- 
can Republic, Greece, Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, 
Mexico, Nicaragua, Panama, Paraguay, Peru, May 
25, 1955; Ecuador, June 1, 1955; Pakistan, July 21, 
1955; Iceland, August 18, 1955; India, October 19, 
1955; Canada, United Kingdom, October 25, 1955; 
Austria, December 2, 1955; United States, December 


5, 1955. 


North Atlantic Treaty 


Agreement between the parties to the North Atlantic 
Treaty regarding the status of their forces. Signed at 
London June 19, 1951. Entered into force August 23, 
1953. TIAS 2846. 

Ratification deposited: Italy, December 22, 1955. 

Protocol on status of international military headquarters. 
Signed at Paris August 28, 1952. Entered into force 
April 10, 1954. TIAS 2978. 

Ratification deposited: Italy, December 22, 1955. 

Agreement between the parties to the North Atlantic 
Treaty for cooperation regarding atomic information. 
Signed at Paris June 22, 1955.’ 

Notification of being bound by terms of the agreement: 
United States, December 28, 1955. 


Postal Matters 


Universal postal eonvention, with final protocol, annex, 
regulations of execution, and provisions regarding air- 
mail and final protocol thereto. Signed at Brussels 





For text, see BULLETIN of July 25, 1955, p. 142. 


*Not in force. 
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July 11, 1952. 
2800. 
Ratification deposited: Turkey, November 12, 1955. 


Entered into force July 1, 1953. TIAS 


Sugar 


International sugar agreement. Done at London under 
date of October 1, 1953. Entered into force May 5, 
1954. TIAS 3177. 

Ratification deposited (with a declaration): 
September 14, 1955. 


Greece, 


BILATERAL 


Argentina 


Surplus commodity agreement pursuant to the Agricul- 
tural Trade Development and Assistance Act of 1954, 
as amended (68 Stat. 454; 69 Stat. 44, 721). Signed at 
Buenos Aires December 21, 1955. Entered into force 
December 21, 1955. 


Canada 


Agreement providing for the establishment and operation 
of certain radar stations in the Newfoundland-Labrador 
area. Effected by exchange of notes at Ottawa June 
18, 1955. Entered into force June 13, 1955. 

Agreement providing for the construction and operation 
of certain radar stations in British Columbia, Ontario, 
and Nova Scotia. Effected by exchange of notes at 
Ottawa June 15, 1955. Entered into force June 15, 
1955. 


Colombia 


Surplus commodity agreement pursuant to the Agricul- 
tural Trade Development and Assistance Act of 1954, 
as amended (68 Stat. 454; 69 Stat. 44, 721). Signed at 
Bogoté December 20, 1955. Entered into force Decem- 
ber 20, 1955. 


Federal Republic of Germany 


Mutual defense assistance agreement. 
June 30, 1955. 

Entered into force: December 27, 1955 (date of deposit 
of instrument of ratification by the Federal Re- 
public). 

Arrangement for the return of equipment pursuant to the 
mutual defense assistance agreement. Effected by ex- 
change of notes at Bonn June 30, 1955. 

Entered into force: December 27, 1955 (upon entry into 
force of the mutual defense assistance agreement). 


Signed at Bonn 





THE DEPARTMENT 











Delegation of Authority’ 
DEPUTY UNDER SECRETARY FOR ECONOMIC AFFAIRS 


DELEGATION OF AUTHORITY WITH RESPECT TO DUTIES AND 
FUNCTIONS 

Pursuant to the authority vested in me by section 4 

of the Act of May 26, 1949 (63 Stat. 111; 5 U. 8S. C. 151ce), 

I hereby delegate to the Deputy Under Secretary for 

Economic Affairs of the Department of State, or in his 

absence to the officer designated to act for him, the per- 


* Public Notice 145; 20 Fed. Reg. 9878. 
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formance of all the functions which the Secretary of 
State is authorized to perform pursuant to and under 
the authority of Section 25 (b) of the Federal Reserve | 
Act, as amended (Act of December 23, 1913, ch. 6, section | 
25 (b), as added June 16, 1933, ch. 89, section 15, 48 Stat. 
184, and amended April 7, 1941, ch. 43, section 2, 55 Stat, 
131; 12 U.S. C. 682). 

Delegation of Authority No. 69 dated August 12, 1953 } 
(18 F. R. 4930, August 19, 1953), is hereby rescinded. 

Dated : December 138, 1955. 

[SEAL] JOHN Foster DULLES, 

Secretary of State. 





PUBLICATIONS | | 





Recent Releases 


For sale by the Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Gov- | 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. Address | 
requests direct to the Superintendent of Documents, 
except in the case of free publications, which may be 
obtained from the Department of State. f 


Double Taxation—Taxes on Income. TIAS 3176. Pub. 


5858. 58pp. 20¢. 


Convention between the United States and Japan—Signed 
at Washington April 16, 1954. And exchange of notes— 
Signed at Washington April 16, 1954. 


— 


Atomic Energy—Cooperation for Civil Uses. TIAS 3301. 
Pub. 5997. 26 pp. 15¢. 

Agreement between the United States and Belgium— 
Signed at Washington June 15, 1955. j 
Atomic Energy—Cooperation for Civil Uses. TIAS 3303. 


Pub. 6021. 11 pp. 10¢. 


Agreement between the United States and Brazil—Signed 
at Rio de Janeiro August 3, 1955. 


Atomic Energy—Cooperation for Civil Uses. 
Pub. 6014. 6 pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States and Chile—Signed 
at Washington August 8, 1955. 

Atomic Energy—Cooperation for Civil Uses. TIAS 3321. 
Pub. 6052. 11 pp. 10¢. 


TIAS 8306. | 


erent 


Agreement between the United States and the United } 


Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland—Signed 
at Washington June 15, 1955. 

Great Lakes Fisheries. TIAS 3326. Pub. 6058. 
10¢. 


7 pp. 


Convention between the United States and Canada— , 


Signed at Washington September 10, 1954. 


Entry Rights—Traders and Investors. 
6094. 7 pp. 10¢. 


Agreement between the United States and the Republic 


of the Philippines. Exchange of notes—Signed at Wash- 
ington September 6, 1955. 


Department of State Bulletin 


TIAS 3349. Pub. } 
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UNITED STATES PENALTY FOR PRIVATE USE TO AVOID 
PAYMENT OF POSTAGE, $300 


GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE (GPO) 
DIVISION OF PUBLIC DOCUMENTS 
WASHINGTON 25, D. C. 


OFFICIAL BUSINESS 


THE AMERICAN CONSUL 


Publication 5893 10 cents 


Many American tourists have but vague ideas of what they 
should expect from their consuls in the way of services while 
they are traveling abroad. The average United States citizen 
has some idea of the functions of his diplomatic representa- 
tives but seems to be quite confused about the duties of the 
American consul. 

The American Consul, a 14-page pamphlet, tells what a 
consul isand what he does. The leaflet offers a concise account 
of the history and development of the consular services. These 
are some of the subjects treated : 


Some Early History 
Ships and Seamen 

Visas 

Passports 

Citizenship 

Protective Services 
Custody of Estates 
Insuring Just Treatment 
Missing Persons 
Consular Courts 
Political, Economic, and Trade Reports 


Copies of The American Consul may be purchased for 10 
cents from the Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 


- Order Form 


To: Supt. of Documents. 
_ Govt. Printing Office 
. Washington 25, D.C. 


copies of The American Consul. 
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